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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To THE READERS: 

It is most important, first of all, in any kind of work to have 
in mind definitely and distinctly the purpose sought to be accom- 
plished. With this purpose always before us, we are in a posi- 
tion to do what otherwise would be impossible. Work performed 
on the “hand to mouth” principle—that is, doing next what 
happens to seem easiest, without reference to a general plan or 
purpose —is, for the most part, poorly done. It is hoped that 
the various statements concerning the purpose of Sunday-school 
work presented in the symposium on this subject in this number 
may assist those of our readers who are interested in such work 
to formulate more carefully for themselves their motive and the 
definite thing which they are trying to accomplish. 


From almost every point of view, too many books are being 
published in these days. This is surely true from the reader’s 
point of view, for it is impossible for the ordinary reader to find 
time to read any considerable proportion of the books along any 
special line of thought which are being issued from the press. 
It is true also from the point of view of the buyer, since few, if 
any, are able to provide the means for the purchase of even a 
small proportion of the books in which one may be interested. 

What, now, shall one do who has only a small amount of 
money to spend and a small amount of time at his disposal ? 
We “es the following suggestions : 

. Do not purchase, or even read, a book until it has been 
reviewed. 
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2. Read several reviews of a book before undertaking to 
read the book itself. . 

3. To this end arrange to have access, in one way or 
another, to journals in which large space is given to the review 
of current books. 

After all, there are only a few books which one should feel 
compelled to read, the number being surprisingly small. If 
only care is exercised, both time and money may be easily 
saved. 


Another great scholar has been called home to rest. Within 
a few days the death of Professor William Henry Green, of 
Princeton, has been announced. Readers of the BIBLICAL 
Wor-p will recall the many important contributions made by 
him to its pages. The writer remembers with great pleasure the 
occasion of his first meeting with Professor Green. It was in 
his study, at Princeton, nearly twenty-five years ago. The warm 
and cordial reception, and the encouragement which he gave in 
connection with work proposed, will never be forgotten. Pro- 
fessor Green for many years has seemed to be the father of all 
who were engaging in Old Testament work. The sons in his 
great family did not all agree with each other, nor with him, in 
reference to the details of the work or in reference to the results ; 
but all alike esteemed most highly the kind and strong man 
who in his old age seemed even kinder and stronger than 
before. A full statement of Professor Green’s work and a 
tribute to his memory will be published in an early number of 
the BisticaL WorLD. 

Tue Epirors. 


THE METHODS OF THE PROPHETS IN TEACHING. 


In studying the history of the teaching function as disclosed 
in the biblical records, the prophets claim earliest attention. It 
might be supposed that the priests would have 
exercised this office, since they were the recognized 
religious leaders, and of them it is said: ‘They 
shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel thy law” (Deut. 
33:10). But the history reveals the prophet rather than the 
priest as the teacher of his brethren. As in the ministry of 
Jesus, it is not always easy to draw a clear line between teaching 
and preaching. Like him, the prophets set forth the character 
of God and the divine purpose in the world, and like him they 
called men to a life of righteousness in harmony with that pur- 
pose. In all their tasks, therefore, of exhortation, reformation, 
rebuke, encouragement, and warning, they were teaching. It was 
theirs to enforce the will of God upon a reluctant people, and 
to lead that people to higher levels of ethical and spiritual life. 


THE PROPHETS 
AS TEACHERS 


In the realization of this purpose the prophets necessarily 
touched all sides of the national life; they came into contact 
with all classes. They were the counselors and 
disturbers of kings; they found cause for rebuke in 
the priestly satisfaction with ritualistic conformity ; 
their deepest indignation was aroused by the time-serving con- 
duct of men of their own class who were preaching popular and 
smooth messages, which aroused no man’s conscience. They 
talked with merchants and artisans regarding their commercial 
and social obligations. More than once they found it necessary 
to denounce the luxury and pride of the women as the cause of 
national relapse. The children were gathered with their parents 
in assemblies to listen to prophetic teaching. Even foreign 
nations were addressed by these tireless workers, less, perhaps, 
because of expected results in heathen conduct than in the hope 
of influencing Israel by these deliverances. 
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The methods of the prophets were as various as the classes 
to which they spoke and their own varieties of temperament and 

station. In most cases, however, their mode was 
——. that of personal appeal. They sought to meet men 

face to face, recognizing the power of personality. 
However important the message may be, it gains in impressive- 
ness if delivered by a messenger who is also a strong and con- 
vincing advocate. The prophets were more than mouthpieces ; 
they were the embodiment of their theme. They could speak 
for God because they had spoken with God. In this power they 
met men in personal interview. Samuel talked with Saul as 
with a wayward son, and Nathan rebuked David with an 
authority which leveled the king with any other sinner of the 
realm, The interviews of Elijah with Ahab and of Isaiah with 
Ahaz have both a personal and official significance, as these 
kings were the representatives of certain governmental policies. 
But in the conferences of Jeremiah with Zedekiah, and the 
familiar relations of Elijah with the household at Zarephath, and 
of Elisha with that at Shunem, may be seen the influence of pro- 
phetic personality growing out of an association which had 
inspired confidence and even affection. The significance of this 
element in the work of the teacher is apparent. 


A second form of personal instruction appears in the choice 
and education of a circle of pupils or disciples, whom the 
prophet gathered about himself that through them 
he might secure to his work greater permanence 
and extension. In such small gatherings there was 
opportunity for more quiet emphasis upon notable features of 
the message. That which could not be said in a hasty interview 
or in a public gathering might be taught in the continuous asso- 
ciation of teacher and pupils, and such young men became the 
prophet’s representatives in regions which he could not visit. 
This method appears to have been used by Samuel, and afterward 
by Elijah and Elisha, who were the central figures in the schools 
of the prophets which played such a conspicuous part in prophetic 
history. Such a group owed allegiance to Isaiah (8:16), and 
was the ground of his hope in a time when all others turned away. 


A Circle 
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But the usual means employed to accomplish the purposes 
of the prophetic office was the public preaching, of which the 
Old Testament contains such numerous examples. 
PuBtio Indeed, the books which constitute the group of 
SERMONS OR : 
Aponeeess prophetic writings are in large measure the records 
of discourses delivered by these men of God, and 
set down in substance, either by themselves or their disciples, 
- both to serve for the future as memorabilia of their utterances, 
and to accomplish the wider ministries of the prophetic propa- 
ganda by literary means. These discourses show that all occa- 
sions were seized upon for appeals to the public conscience, and 
all places were sacred to the preacher. The gathering of a 
market-day crowd in a town, a religious convocation to celebrate 
a feast, a swarm of people excited by the latest political news 
or a message from the seat of war, a holiday gathering in the 
country —all these and many other scenes gave the prophets their 
audiences. Like Samuel and Elijah they traveled from place to 
place, after the manner of the circuit riders of later days, gather- 
ing the people for instruction wherever they could; like Isaiah 
they spoke to great crowds in the capital, and swayed all minds 
by their powerful eloquence; like Ezekiel they proclaimed the 
will of God to their fellow-citizens who gathered in groups at 
the home of the prophet. Like the Master, their souls kindled 
at the -ight of men, and the passion of the preacher came upon 
them. As Jeremiah said, the word of God was a fire shut up in 
their bones, and they could not forbear to speak; with Paul they 
could exclaim: ‘Woe is me if I preach not.” 


The prophets were writers also, but apparently only when 
speech was denied them, or when other groups were to be 
reached than those whom they could address. 
Reference has already been made to their prophetic 
records as means of a more extensive ministry. 
The prophetic work was frequently carried forward by literary 
methods, and became at times a veritable tractarian movement. 
Various editions of a given prophet’s utterances were apparently 
in circulation, whose later incorporation into a single book 


LITERARY 
METHODS 
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became the permanent record of his ministry. Jeremiah dictated 
to his friend and pupil Baruch the substance of his prophecies, 
covering many previous years, and when the roll was impiously 
destroyed by Jehoiakim, he reproduced it again, with consider- 
able additions. Letters were also sent by prophets to individuals 
or to groups of people, as that of Elijah to Jehoram (2 Chron. 
21:12), or that of Jeremiah to the exiles in Babylon (Jer. 
29:1 f.). 


But the prophets were compelled tu secure their audiences 
as well as address them. To have a message, but be unable to 
gain for it a hearing, is to fail in one’s task. The 
devices to which they resorted to accomplish their 
purpose were numerous, and to a student of methods 
of teaching they have signal importance. They dealt with an 
undeveloped type of mind which, like that of the child at certain 
stages, can be attracted by action, story, or symbol. Their uses 
of these means give evidence of careful study of their country- 
men in the endeavor to awaken interest and hold attention. 
Nor is it true that such methods were employed only by the 
prophets of lesser importance. The greatest of all these teach- 
ers made frequent use of action in the progress of their work. 
Isaiah set up a tablet in a public place in Jerusalem, or stripped 
himself of his mantle; Jeremiah bought a girdle and hid it in 
the bank of a stream near Anathoth, or dashed in pieces a bottle 
in the valley of Hinnom, or wore a bar of wood and later one of 
iron on his shoulders; Ezekiel pictured on a tile the siege of 
Jerusalem, or lived upon famine diet, or shaved his hair, or 
removed his household goods to another place in the sight of 
the people. In each case the object was the same: to secure 
attention and impress the truth of the prophet’s words. The 
action was of no value aside from the interpretation of its signifi- 
cance, and wherever the action of the prophet took the form of 


Use oF SymBoL 
AND STORY 


_ healing, restoration, or any other marvelous work, its purpose 


was the same. Then, too, these men used parable, allegory, 
and story to quicken interest in their hearers. Nathan’s parable, 
Amos’ narrative of his visions, Jeremiah’s account of the two 
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baskets of figs, Ezekiel’s report of his vision of the divine 
chariot, or his stories of the vine, the two sisters, and the great 
eagle, the scenes of Zechariah, and the vivid apocalypses of the 
book of Daniel, are all illustrations of this phase of prophetic 
work. Like Jesus, the prophets secured attention both by 
actions and words. All methods which could reach this result 
and impress their teaching were employed. | 


Yet it must be remembered that all these methods were sub- 
ordinate to the great purpose in view: the education of the 
people in the knowledge of God and the practice 
me of righteousness. Neither the prophets nor Jesus 
SUBORDINATE : 
70 OsvecT ever exalted the means beyond their value. Mir- 
acle, action, parable, allegory, story were used only 
with reserve, and where direct teaching needed auxiliary methods. 
The fact that so many miratles and parables have been pre- 
served to us does not argue that they were constantly employed,. 
but rather that they fastened themselves in the memory as the 
most striking features of prophetic work. But with them went 


evermore the quiet current of ethical and spiritual instruction 
without which they would have been comparatively valueless. 
This also the careful teacher will observe in the use of any 
means or methods in teaching. 
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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF MARK. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


TuouGH the specific aim of this paper is the discovery of the 
purpose and structural plan of the gospel of Mark, it will be 
expedient, as a preliminary to the main question, to consider 
what evidence we possess, especially in the book itself, concern- 
ing the author, and the readers for whom he wrote. 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


1. His nationality as it appears in the book itself— Clear indica- 
tions of the nationality of the author are scarce and scarcely 
decisive. His references to Jewish affairs and to Palestinian 
localities imply a familiarity with both such as would be most 
natural in the case of a Palestinian Jew, but would not be impos- 
sible to a Gentile, especially a Christian Gentile who had lived 
in Palestine, or even to one who had obtained his knowledge of 
these things, along with his knowledge of the life of Jesus, from 
one who had been a resident of Palestine. In other words, the 
evidence suggests a Palestinian author or a Palestinian source of 
the narrative. 

Thus the book speaks of Judea, Jerusalem, and the wilder- 
ness that was in that vicinity (1:4, 5, 12; 10:32; I1:1; 
15:27); of the river Jordan (1:4, 9); of Jericho (10: 46); of 
Bethany (11:1, 12) and the Mount of Olives (11:1; 13:3); 
of Galilee (1:9, 14, 39; 3:73 9:30) and the Sea of Galilee 
(0506, 283 9273 424, 95-68 6:45, a7 7:92); 
of the cities of Galilee, Nazareth (1:9; cf 12:24 and 6:1), 
Capernaum (1:21; 2:1; 9:33), implying in tiie connection that 
it was on or near the Sea of Galilee (with 1:21 cf 1:6, and with 
2:1 cf.2:13), but adding no description of its location (cf Matt. 
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4:13 ff.), and Dalmanutha ;* of the tract of Gennesaret (6:53), 
and of the regions adjacent to Judea and Galilee (3:7, 8; 5:1,” 
20; 7:24, 31; 8:27; 9:2; 10:1). The author makes occa- 
sional incidental reference to the political status and rulers of 
Judea and Galilee (6:14;3 6:17;4 15:1 ff.5). He refers some- 
what frequently to the parties and classes of people among the 
Jews, as also to Jewish customs and usages, usually without com- 
ment or explanation (1:22, 44; 2:6, 18, 24; 3:6, 22; 5:22, 
ff., 18, 28, 38-40; 13:1; 14:1,12 ff.,53 ff.; 15:1, 10, 11, 31, 42, 
43. In two passages he uses Aramaic words, in both cases 
explaining them (7:11; 15:34; cf 15:42, where, though the 
word is not Aramaic, but a Greek word used in a technical Jew- 
ish sense, he explains its meaning). To these positive evidences 
may be added the negative fact of the almost total absence of 
quotations from the Old Testament Scriptures,” which suggests 


*The location of Dalmanutha has never been satisfactorily determined. See 
Hastinocs, Dict. Bid. 

* Cf. note 2 in the paper on “The Purpose and Plan of the Gospel of Matthew,” 
BIBLICAL WORLD, January, 1898, pp. 38 f. 

3The designation of Herod Antipas as king is inaccurate, but follows perhaps the 
popular manner of speech. 

4 According to JOSEPHUS, Anz, xviii, 5,4, Herodias was the wife, not of Philip, tet- 
rarch of the northeastern provinces, but of his half-brother Herod, who lived and 
died a private person. Mark’s statement must be explained either by supposing that 
this Herod was also known as Philip (he was the son of a different mother from Philip 
the tetrarch) or by attributing it to a confusion between Herod the husband of Herodias 
and his brother Philip, husband of her daughter Salome, who is also referred to in 
this passage. See HEADLAM in HAsTINGs, Dict. Bid., art. “ Herod,” Vol. I, pp. 3582, 
3604. 

5Concerning this statement of Pilate’s custom, see “Purpose and Plan of 
Matthew,” BIBLICAL WORLD, January, 1898, pp. 43 f.; but observe also that Mark’s 
language even less than Matthew’s intimates that this was a general custom of the 
procurators of Judea. 

6In this passage vss. 3, 4 contain an explanation of Jewish custom, implying, 
-however, not so much a non-Jewish writer as non-Jewish readers. See also 12:18 
and 15:42. 

7 The only quotation in this gospel made by the evangelist himself is that in 1: 2, 
3; the words in the A. V. 15:28 do not belong to the true text, and all the other 
quotations of Scripture language occur in his report of the language of others, usually 
of Jesus. Of these a list of twenty-three, besides forty-four briefer references to the 
Old Testament, is given in SWETE, Gospel according to St. Mark, pp. \xx ff. 
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either that the writer was not a Jew or ne he was writing 
especially for non-Jewish readers. 


2. The author's relation to the events.—It has frequently been 
pointed out that the narrative of this gospel abounds in details 
of time, place, and circumstances, and the feelings and manner 
of Jesus and the other persons of the narrative (1:13, 20, 41; 
3:5, 9, 19-21; 4:35-41; 5:3-5, etc.). These details, though 
sometimes explained as the work of the writer’s fancy, are more 
justly regarded as indicating that the writer was an eyewitness 
of the events or drew his material from those who were such. 


3. His religious position—That the writer, whatever his 
nationality, was a Christian is evident from his first phrase, ‘‘ The 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God,” con- 
firmed by the tone of the whole book. Citation of particular 
passages is unnecessary. 

But none of this evidence suffices to locate the author 
definitely. We may, then, properly inquire whether there is any 
outside evidence that will lead us to some more definite con- 
clusion. This brings us to— 


4. The testimony of tradition—This is conveyed to us in two 
ways. 

a. The ancient manuscripts of this gospel uniformly bear 
the title Kata Mapxov, “According to Mark,” or Evayyedov 
Mapkov, Gospel according to Mark,” or its equivalent. 

6. Ancient writers, from Papias on, speak of a gospel of Mark, 
but almost as constantly represent the apostle Peter as the chief 
source of his information. Though the earliest of these writers 
do not by description or quotation definitely identify the book 
to which they refer with our present second gospel, yet the testi- 
monies constitute a continuous series down to the latter part of 
the second century, when abundant quotations identify it beyond 
all question. The following are some of the most ancient of 
these testimonies : 

“And John the presbyter also said this: Mark, having become the inter- 


preter of Peter, wrote accurately whatever he remembered, not, however, 
recording in order the things that were said or done by the Christ. For 
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neither did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow him ; but afterward, as I said, 
[he followed] Peter, who adapted his teaching to the need of the occasion, 
but not as if he were making a systematic arrangement of the words of the 
Lord. So that Mark did not err at all in writing some things as he remem- 
bered them. For he was careful for one thing, not to pass over any of the 
things that he had heard or to state anything falsely in them.” (EUSEBIUS, 
H. E., iii, 39, quoted from PAPias.) 

“Matthew indeed published a written gospel also among the Hebrews 
in their own dialect, while Peter and Paul in Rome were preaching the gos- 
pel and founding a church. But after the departure of these, Mark the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, he also having written the things preached 
by Peter, transmitted them to us.” (EusEsius, #. £.,v, 8, quoted from 
IRENZUS.) 


“So greatly, however, did the light of piety enlighten the minds of Peter's 
hearers that it was not sufficient to hear but once, or to receive the unwrit- 
ten teaching of the divine preaching, but with all manner of entreaties they 
importuned Mark, whose gospel we have, and who was a follower of Peter, 
that he should leave them in writihg a memorial of the teaching which had 
been orally communicated to them. Nor did they cease their solicitations 
until they had prevailed with the man, and thus became the cause of that 
writing which is called the gospel according to Mark. They say also that 
the apostle [Peter], having learned what had been done, the Spirit having 
revealed it to him, was pleased with the zeal of the men and authorized the 
work for use by the churches. This is stated by Clement in the sixth book 
of his Institutions, and is corroborated by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis.”’ 
(Eusesius, H. E., ii, 15.) 

‘Paul therefore had Titus as his interpreter, as also the blessed Peter 
had Mark, whose gospel was composed Peter narrating and he [ Mark] writ- 
ing.” (JEROME, ad Hedib.)® 

Despite the inconsistencies of these statements with one 
another as to the extent and character of Peter’s influence on 
the gospel, it is entirely evident that the early church both 
attributed this gospel to Mark and believed that he was in some 
way indebted for his facts, in part at least, to the apostle Peter. 
The Mark referred to in the tradition is undoubtedly the John 
Mark spoken of in the New Testament in Acts 12:12, 25; 
13:5, 13; 15:37, 39; Col. 4:10, 11; Philem. 24; 1 Pet. 5:13; 
2 Tim. 4:11. From these passages it appears that Mark was a 
contemporary of Jesus, but probably only to a limited extent an 
eyewitness of the events of Jesus’ life. 


® For other testimonies of antiquity see CHARTERIS, Canonicity. 
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These three factors of the evidence —the internal evidence of 
the book, the testimony of tradition, and the statements of the 
New Testament concerning Mark—are self-consistent, and, 
though not amounting to a demonstration, certainly afford reason- 
able ground for the conclusion that we have in the second gospel 
a work of John Mark, at different times a companion of Peter and 
of Paul; a work based in considerable part on the discourses of 
the apostle Peter to which Mark had listened, and in which 
Peter had related many things concerning the life of Jesus. It is 
presumably to Peter that the narrative is indebted for most of 
those details that suggest an eyewitness. What other sources 
Mark may have had it is impossible now to determine.9 


II. THE INTENDED READERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Reference has already been made to the internal indications 
that the second gospel was intended, not for Jewish readers, but 
for Gentiles. The almost total absence of quotations from or 
references to the Old Testament in the words of the evangelist 
himself, the absence of any special adaptation of the narrative 


or of the teachings of Jesus to the Jewish need or point of view, 
such as is so conspicuous in the first gospel, together with the 
occasional explanation of Jewish customs and modes of thought 
(7:2, 3; 12:18), and of Aramaic words or Jewish technical 
terms (3:17; 5:41; 7:11, 34; 15:34, 427°), all suggest that 
the author has in mind that his book will be read by Gentiles 
rather than by Jews. This is in turn slightly confirmed by the 


9The view of BADHAM, St. Mark's Indebtedness to St. Matthew, that the pictur- 
esque details of Mark’s gospel are embellishments added by the evangelist to narra- 
tives taken from an older source, and that of WENDT, Lehre Jesu, Pt. I, pp. 9-44, 
especially pp. 10, 36, 41, 43, that the sources of Mark to the number of eight can be 
discovered by literary analysis, both seem to me wholly improbable. 

10Saravas in 1:13, BeefeBovrX in 3:22, ‘PaBBovvel in 10:51, are left without 
explanation, the first two probably as being proper names which required no explana- 
tion, the latter perhaps as a word sufficiently known, even among non-Jewish Chris- 
tians, not to require explanation. "ABPd in 14:36 is explained by the immediately 
following 6 warjp, though this is perhaps not a mere explanatory addition. Cf 
SWETE, Zhe Gospel according to St. Mark, ad loc. On the general subject of Aramaic 
in the New Testament see KAUTZSCH, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen, pp. 7-12; 
NEUBAUER, “ Dialects Spoken in Palestine,” in Studia Bibdlica, I, pp. 39 ff., especially 


p- 56. 
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occasional employment of Latin words (/egio, 5:9; speculator, 
6:27; denarius, 6:37, etc.; sextarius, 7:4; guadrans, 12:42; cen- 
turio, 15:39) which do not occur in the other gospels. With this 
agrees also the incidental testimony of tradition quoted above. 
Nor is there anything especially improbable in the tradition that 
Mark wrote at Rome and for Romans. But this can hardly be 
said to be very strongly confirmed by the occurrence of a few 
Latin words. 

Whether the gospel was intended for Gentile Christians or 
for non-Christian Gentiles can be determined, if at all, only on 
the basis of the evidence for the purpose of the book, which is 
still to be considered. 


[ Zo be completed in the next number.] 


CHRIST RAISING THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS 
— Gustav RICHTER 
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THE MAIN PURPOSE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


THE main purpose of the Sunday school is religious instruc- 
tion. This is distinctly indicated in the methods of the Sunday 
school, the place it occupies, and the imperative needs for it. 

The Sunday school uses school methods. It has a text-book 
—the Bible; it has a graded system of classification into depart- 
ments and classes; it instructs by question and answer. Its 
features not designed for instruction are secondary. Sustained 
for religious purposes and centering about the Bible, its educa- 
tional aim must be to train its pupils in the religious life. 

The Sunday school has a distinctive place of its own, filled 
by no other church service. Every church has three distinctive 
functions which it should seek to meet — evangelization, instruc- 
tion, and worship ; evangelization, to win the soul to God; instruc- 
tion, to furnish knowledge of divine truth; worship, to promote 
communion with God. Evangelization is best done by appeals 
from the pulpit and from friend with friend. Worship is best 
promoted by family prayer, by social meetings, and by public 
‘sabbath exercises planned to arouse the holiest emotions. But 
instruction is the special office of the Sunday school. The Sunday 
school requires study, stimulates individual thought, and by its 
method of questioning requires definite views to be clearly 
expressed in answers. 

The crying need of today is for instruction in religious things. 
‘The drift of the age has been toward superficiality in Christian 
knowledge. Emotion has undue sway; tradition has been 
accepted without examination; while latterly bold investigators 
in new lines in biblical science have shaken the faith that has been 
resting on unquestioned tradition. Never was it more necessary 
for the people of God to search beneath the rubbish for the 
immovable foundation stones of the divine temple. Faith must 
ibe reinforced by knowledge. Facts must be grasped in their 
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solidity. The sword of the Spirit must be seized firmly and 
wielded skilfully. To do all this the Sunday school must be 
utilized to the full. Nothing else can take its place. But it 
must be made more efficient and become an educator in the 
truest sense. We want no superficial and imperfect work, if 
possible to avoid it. The best of scholarship and of pedagogy 
is none too good for the sanctuary. Nor do we want cold intel- 
lectuality. The Sunday school is not to vivisect the Bible and 
gloat over its dismemberment in the interest of science. It is 
to bring dead souls into contact with the throbbing heart of the 
Bible, the prophet of God, and thus to warm them into life. 
Appison P. Foster, 


Secretary for New England of the 


American Sunday-School Union. 
BosTon, Mass. 


My scholar has an intellect, affections, and a will. In deal- 
ing with him the Gibraltar at which I aim is the will. If this 
be unreached, nothing permanent has been accomplished. Of 


course, in order to effect this I must make use of the intellect, so 
as to present motives and ideals to his mind. This can be done 
in various ways, such as the delineation of historical events 
from the Word, with their deeper teachings, or the picturing of 
the lives of Bible heroes in such way as to stir the affections 
and move the will. Or I may present such purely didactic 
truths as shall arouse to action. But all the intellectual work 
has as its chief aim the arousing of affections, to the end 
that the will may be reached and brought to right activity. Man 
has on’ this earth one duty, and one only, and that is to do the 
will of God. To reach this divine result in the scholar’s life is 
the chief aim of every well-instructed teacher. If this be done, 
all is well. If this be not effected, all is still undone. 

If the above is right, then it will be seen that a scholar may 
be thoroughly instructed in biblical history, and in geography, 
and in orientalisms, and what not, and yet the very ABC of true 
Sunday-school work be unattained. Conversely, there may be 
very little of such information imparted, and yet, if the will of 
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the scholar be reached, so that he is doing the will of God, the 
best aim has been attained. 

In all this work the experienced teacher knows that, while it 
is well within his power to inform the intellect without any 
especial divine aid, it lies utterly beyond his power to move the 
affections and govern the will. To this end he must have the 
influence of the divine Spirit. Not all the theologians in the 
world can make one child yield its will tothe will of God. That 
is divine work. Hence the teacher relies on prayer, asking that 
God may so bless the truth taught that the heart and will of the 
scholar may be touched, and be brought into subjection to God’s 
will. He needs the Spirit’s aid to cause the pupil to love God 
with all his heart and obey him with all his will. When this 
has been perfectly accomplished (and not till then) the work of 
the teacher is complete. 


A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 
NEw York, N. Y. 


THE main purpose of the Sunday school is Christian culture 


in compliance with the divine commands of both the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Conversion, by whatever term called, in its culmination is the 
work of the Holy Spirit. The Sunday school deals with the 
life, the soul, the aspirations of the individual for a lifetime. It 
is a school with a course of study and system of instruction, and 
its purpose is to cause this course of study to be learned, under- 
stood, and appropriated, which, in this case, is Christian culture. 
The school is for young and old, believer and unbeliever. 

While bringing the soul into contact with the vital truth, and 
to a saving acceptance of it, is the chief essential in the highest 
culture, and is the most important to the soul, there is a sense in 
which it is incidental in the continuous work of the Sunday 
school. One may more fully realize this by conceiving of a 
school in which all the pupils have accepted Christ as Savior —a 
not impossible thing. Either all the subsequent years are given 
to minor purposes, or the main continuous purpose is Christian 
culture. 
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Having in mind the frequent irrelevant moralizing, one may 
conceive of a Sunday school being more strictly, and even profit- 
ably, a school, were it not obliged to deal with the spiritual 
point of individual conversion —that is, if the church were other- 
wise attending to this matter. 

That we admit our great need of trained teachers is acknowl- 
edgment that ours is a real school, having for its main, all-com- 
prehensive purpose Christian culture, of which ethics, conversion, 
and spiritual growth are parts. Mr. Moody was a great soul- 
winner without culture, but his later years were devoted to 
schools for the thorough training of soul-winners and soul- 
instructors. We should more carefully select teachers, and go to 
greater pains and expense to train them. This conception would 
make a teacher more devoted to thorough preparation. 

This conception of the main purpose of the Sunday school 
would afford opportunity for more real educational work in the 
school held on Sundays. The Sunday school is to teach the way 
to Christ, but it has also to give very much more time to train- 


ing lives for Christ. W. J. SEMELROTH, 
Editor Jnternational Evangel. 
St. Louts, Mo. 


THE main purpose of the Sunday school is: (1) to fulfil 
that part of the church’s function to nurture life in the Christian 
ideal which is best accomplished by graded teaching; (2) to 
supplement the parental instruction and training of children, and 
the home culture of character, or partly to compensate therefor 
where lacking; (3) to supply the first centers for religious 
instruction and codperation in districts destitute of churches or 
of organized Christian effort. 

The following classification and coérdination of nurture 
agencies, in accordance with their predominant aim and efficiency, 
are suggested to show the place which the Sunday school should 
occupy among them: (1) For the first, most constant, and 
formative influence—the family. (2) For training children in 
observation and discipline, rudimentary knowledge and experi- 
ence, industrial habits, and religious practices —the kindergarten, 
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training classes conducted by pastors or others, industrial 
schools, organizations for little boys and girls. (3) For graded 
teaching —the Sunday school. (4) For fellowship in the exercise 
of the gifts, graces, and service of the Christian life— Young 
People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor, leagues and unions, 
brotherhoods, etc. (5) For preoccupying and prepossessing 
youth, principally through a Christian environment —the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations. (6) For pre- 
ventive agencies against the specific vices of intemperance, impu- 
rity, and cruelty ——Bands of Hope, White Cross League, Bands of 
Mercy. (7) For reformatory and restorative purposes —schools 
for the defective, dependent, and delinquent. (8) For edifica- 
tion— pulpit and pastoral nurture, university-extension and 
Chautauqua circles. 

There are many signs in evidence that the churches are 
falling back upon their primitive dependence on nurture, for their 
normal growth not only, but for their greatest conquest as well. 
As of old the greatest catechists became the great missionaries, 
and the catechumenate actually brought the post-apostolic 


church to its conquest of the Roman empire, so now the greatest 
teachers are becoming the best evangelists, and the educational 
propagandism of Christianity is beginning to be recognized as 
the new evangelism which is supplanting the spent forces of 
the old. GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE purpose of the Sunday school, as I conceive it, is: 

1. To instruct children, youth, and, in fact, the entire 
membership of the church, in the biblical and other records of 
Christianity. This is very broad, but none too broad. The Old 
Testament contains the principal antecedents of Christianity, 
and the New Testament gives an account of its rise and early 
development. The Bible must therefore be the primary and 
chief text-book. Of this there is a surprising ignorance in the 
church. Superficial acquaintance with-it is common; accurate 
knowledge of it is rare. 


od 
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To the Bible should be added the large outline of history, in 
so far as it concerns the development and missionary enterprise 
of the church. The beginnings of this history are in the Acts 
and the epistles, but only the beginnings. A clear understand- 
ing of Christianity demands, therefore, much more than a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible. 

2. The purpose of the Sunday school is to inculcate system- 
atically the ethical and spiritual principles of Christianity as a 
scheme of thought and life. The history must be applied. 
Moral habits of thinking and action must be developed. Char- 
acter must be formed. The norm of religious thought and 
character is furnished in Christ. In him, too, is the attractive 
force that most effectually raises mind and will to the highest 
level. An important function of the Sunday school is to inspire 
and guide. This is the finest sort of instruction. The end to 
be sought is an intelligent, principled, and earnest Christian life. 
Catechetical methods judiciously used are very valuable. There 
is a great need of wise and adequate catechisms suited to each 
of the main departments in the Sunday school. With catecheti- 
cal instruction should be joined practical training in benevolence, 
and various forms of religious and charitable work. 

To phrase the whole matter a little differently, without 
changing the essential principle, I should say that the main pur- 
pose of the Sunday school today is, or ought to be, to stimulate 
a love for truth, to give accurate and adequate instruction in 
religion and morals, and to draw children and youth to Christ as 


the ideal and Lord of their lives. 


Puitip S. Moxom. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS IN PALESTINE. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


THE ordinary diet of the country folk is bread, olives, eggs, 
and a kind of sour milk known as /eban. This iast is the drink 
which the wife of Jael’ gave to Sisera, and is known today, 


WOMEN GRINDING MEAL 


as then, for its qualities as a producer of drowsiness. Occa- 
sionally a sheep or goat, or, better still, lamb or kid, is killed to 
celebrate a feast, or for the giving of hospitality to strangers. 
These customs are almost unchanged. The bread is not, as with us, 
the product of a highly developed skill ; it is of coarse flour made 
into a dough and cooked in shape like large, thick pancakes— I 
say cooked, but to us it seems half-cooked. A traveler rolls up 
a number of these flat cakes, and, putting a few olives inside 


tJudg. 5:25. 
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them, is provisioned for a journey. Another convenient form 
of portable food is a string of dried figs—a hundred or more 
tied on a long circle of string and suspended from the girdle or 
the neck. The traveler simply tears off a fig every now and 
again from the collection, and eats it as he goes. 

Our occidental ideas of traveling entirely obscure the true 
meaning of many of our Lord’s directions to the disciples. West- 
ern peoples have been 
known to take the 
directions to the Twelve 
and the Seventy as 
directions for all time 
as to how people are 
to conduct missionary 
journeys, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they were 
the simplest and most 
ordinary way for peo- 
ple in that position to 
proceed. A native today 
will go with no luggage 
at all, and a Moslem 
among Moslems, a 
Christian among Chris- 
tians, and a Jew among Jews may, without any departure from the 
most ordinary customs, enjoy everywhere hospitality such as that 
described in Matt. 10:9-14. To travel in any other way would 
have been inconsistent with the urgency of their message. Even 
an Englishman may, if off the beaten track, pass from one place 
to another in Palestine and receive gratuitous hospitality every- 
where. Where tourists are accustomed to go the people have 
all too frequently been spoiled by having the idea that English 
and American people enjoy boundless wealth. 

An ordinary man frequently traverses the country quite on 
foot; one of a somewhat higher position, on an ass or a camel. 
To ride an ass, in some parts of the country, is still somewhat of 
a humble mode of progression, and a really great man mounts a 


OUTDOOR GARB OF THE BEDOUIN 
(Weiss, Kostiimkunde] 
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horse; but there are certain asses, such as the fine white asses of 
Damascus, which are very valuable, and bring a higher price 
than a horse. Horses are, however, the most admired animals, 
and a valuable one is known all over the country. If I were to 
buy a really first-class mare in Palestine, I should become a 


SYRIAN ASS, WITH COLT, NATIVE RIDER 
[Witson, Scripture Lands] 


marked man with all the people, especially with the dedouin; every 
pure-bred animal has a pedigree which is carried down tradi- 
tionally by the tribe of dedouim to which it belongs, and the mem- 
bers of the tribe, when on a visit to the village or town where she 
is, are sure to inquire after her, and probably go to see her. 
Half the stories and superstitions of the country are connected 
with horses and their ways. 

The horse is the animal of the conqueror—the king; the 
ass, that of the prophet.? ‘Behold thy king cometh unto thee, 
’ meek and riding on an ass,”3 does not suggest to the oriental 


2Numb, 22:22; 1 Kings 13:13. 3 Matt. 21:5. 
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anything either degrading or ridiculous, as it might to us; but 
it does suggest a very different king from the world’s great 
conquerors, a king whose authority does not depend on outward 
show and splendor. 

“Ho everyone that thirsteth, come ye to the waters,” is 
almost word for word the daily cry of the sellers of water and 
other drinks in every city. Usually the drinks are not for noth- 
ing, but on occasion it is so; a rich man wishing to acquire merit 
will often buy up a skin of water and send the water-carrier 
round with a message, practically identical with that of the 
prophet, that the waters are for nothing. The idea of ‘acts of 
merit” is deeply ingrained in the people. Giving to beggars 
is an act of merit, and no native—certainly none of the poor— 
will ever turn away a beggar entirely empty-handed. A piece 
of bread, at any rate, must be given, if nothing else. The giving 
of money is much simplified by the exceedingly small money 
that is coined. There are small copper coins worth about half 
a farthing and known as ‘beggars’ money,” and these are 
always readily given. It is an act of merit which will be recorded 
as a good mark in the Book of Remembrance. A beggar goes 
from house to house, and by collecting about forty-eight of 
these in each day earns enough for his living. Poverty is no 
disgrace as we have come to make it; indeed, there are men 
who have, as an act of merit, made themselves willingly poor, and 
have earned their living as beggars to gain heaven. A beggar can 
hang about the outskirts of any feast, and is frequently allowed 
to finish up the remains. He is chaffed, and learns to give 
smart replies; his rags, however repulsive, seldom or never sug- 
gest the feelings of loathing that they do with us. A feast to 
which those in the highways and hedges$ are invited would be 
no unknown thing, and the providing of a garment for the feast 
is also even today sometimes done. 

I have spoken of acts of merit; there is one which is not 
mentioned, as far as I have seen, among eastern customs, but is 
one full of significance if studied. Sometimes a poor man, a 
beggar, or a lame man will spend much of his time in parading 

4Luke 16:20. 5 Matt. 22 : 9-12. 
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the streets of the town and picking up all scraps of paper 

which he can find, carefully crumpling them together. These 

scraps he will, if few, push into crevices of the wall; if many, 

he will burn or bury them. And why? Because it is possible 

they may contain the name® of God (Adah), and that even the 

printed name of God 

should be trampled under 

foot is a terrible thought 

to an oriental. To save 

such an accident is one of 

the roads to heaven. We 

can hardly conceive the 

importance put upon the 

name of God. It seems to 

me the zame is the power 

of God. ‘In the name of 

‘Jesus of Nazareth’ arise 

and walk,’’ would be a 

very natural and everyday 

way of speaking, as we 

might say, ‘‘ By the power 

or strength of Jesus do 

this or that.” Everything 

is in the name of Mahom- 

A JEWISH WOMAN OF SYRIA med, or of Jesus, or of 

Elijah, or of God. Compare with this: ‘‘Whoso receiveth a 

prophet in the name of a prophet, etc.;” “A drop of cold water 
in the name ofa disciple.” 

A Christian in the East, before drinking a glass of water, or, 
much more, of medicine, will mutter to himself, ‘‘ Bism Yasuah el 
Masseah” ( ‘In the name of Jesus Christ”); or a Jew, “ Bism le 
Kudder” (‘‘In the name of the Green,” a synonym for Elias). 
To do anything without muttering some such invocation— 
especially the name of God—is unlucky: ‘“ Are you going tomor- 
row?” ‘Inshallah” God wills”). ‘Are you well today ?” 
‘‘Hamdelillah” Praise be to God”’). That is all! 


®Compare with this the many passages both in the Old Testament and the New 
Testament where the zame of God is mentioned. 
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The Moslem expresses his fatalism thus: A blind man once 
came to a medical friend of mine in the hope that he might 
possibly receive his sight. There was no hope for him. The 
doctor knew there was none, but merely exclaimed, ‘“Hamdelillah !” 
The manunderstood and probably merely replied,“ Ad/ah kareem!” 
(‘God is gracious!’’). Nearly all the exclamations contain the 
name of God, and this is because to praise anything without 
mentioning God’s name is supposed to be a sure way of bringing 
about misfortune. To say to a father, ‘‘What a fine child you 
have!” would be the grossest offense. You simply exclaim, 
Mash-Allah!” 

An exclamation on seeing some great work is ‘Allah akbah!” 
(‘God is great!’’); or ‘“Bism Allah!” (‘Inthe name of God!’’). 

The common daily greetings are of the same description. 
The common greeting is ‘‘ Sa/am (or, with Jews, Shalom!’’), 
or “Salam uleikom!” (‘ Peace upon thee!’’);° and on your guest 
leaving you never say, ‘‘Go!” but, ‘Ma salame!” (“With my 
peace !’’), while the man who is going says, ‘“Hartrak/” (or By 
your permission!” ). Much time is spent on meeting in an inter- 
change of questions and answers, often repeated several times and 
purely complimentary, not for information: ‘ Kaif harlak? 
(“How is your condition?’’), to which one replies, 
yahfasak!” (‘God bless you!””). Then comes, “ Kaif sohatak ?’ 
(‘‘ How is your health ?”);9 “Kaif el hal?” (* How is the condi- 
tion of things?”); ‘Kaif awladak?” (How are your chil- 
dren ?”’). 

To carry on a series of questions and answers for a long time 
is by some considered a high art. It is this which, I think, 
accounts for our Lord’s warnings against the greetings by the 
way. They consume much time without purpose, and were not 
consistent with the importance and urgency of their message. 

It is hardly necessary to say the greetings of ordinary life 
are much more demonstrative than those of our colder western 
life, as indeed is their whole mode of conversation. To fall on 

72 Kings 9: 17-19; 2 Kings 4: 23, 26. 

8 Matt. 10:13; John 14:27. 

92 Kings 4: 26. 
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the neck and kiss a returning son would be the natural greet- 

ing. A kiss on both cheeks, and often too on the shoulders, 

is the ordinary mode of greeting when old friends meet after 

longabsence. Kissing the hands and feet* is, too, a common way 

of showing honor or gratitude, or of begging a favor. It is 
quite common in the land today for a 
grateful patient suddenly to throw 
herself at the feet of the doctor who 
has done her good, crying, ‘God 
bless you and your children!” and 
often, ‘‘May you have many sons!” 
This is the best of wishes; in the 
light of eastern blessedness daughters 
count for nothing. 

There is great belief in-the power 
of a touch. If a stranger is supposed 
to have a gift of healing or to be 
holy, he will be asked to touch many 
people. I have often found myself 
confronted with illnesses for which 
I could do nothing, but the friends 

AN ORIENTAL SALUTATION of the patient were quite content if 

siiaiiidanateidiaaiiiaia I simply laid my hands on him. How 
much this reminds us of the people bringing their little ones to 
Christ ! 

Then, too, in a Jook lies infinite ‘good and evil.” A man may 
quite innocently—he may be the best of men—have the fatal gift 
of the “evil eye,” and, if so,wherever he stares steadfastly he will 
bring misfortune. If he looks at a little child, it will fall ill or 
die; at a horse, it will stumble, and either become lame or kill 
the rider; and so on. To prevent these evils all kinds of charms 
are hung round the necks of children and valuable animals, 
objects which either by their bright color (for example, blue 
beads) will attract the eye, or by their pungent properties (for 
example, a piece of alum) may cause the eye to shut. 

L_uke 15: 20. 1 Mark 10:13; Luke 7: 14. 

Luke 7: 38. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that a belief in demoniacal posses- 
sion is universal. Practically all madness is accounted for in that 
way, and methods of treatment are entirely devoted to bringing 
out the demons. If an ordinary native gave an account of the 
case of a mad person, he would certainly say that the English 
doctor had turned out some devils. I remember one mad woman 
I had under my care at Damascus; she required rest and quiet, 
but when by neglect of these she did not improve at once, an 
ignorant Moslem sheik was brought in, and, after making a series 
of incantations, brought, as he described, the demon down to the 
woman’s great toe, and then out altogether! The people all 
firmly believed this was the mode of her cure; the mad person 
always believes it afterward, and often, too, while mad, states that 
there is a demon in him or her. If we remember that the gos- 
pel accounts were written by people who firmly beheved in this 
demoniacal possession, and Zo people who did so too, we shall find 
half the biblical difficulties*3 from this source disappear. 

And now a very few words about the ¢hree great events in the 
life of every native. 

Connected with the d:rth let me say that immediately after 
birth the child is “swaddled” up in clothes™ which are not 
unwound for several weeks. Natives who hear of English and 
other European mothers giving their children daily baths con- 
sider it the height of absurdity. Jewish males are strictly cir- . 
cumcised on the eighth day, and Moslem boys not till about 
twelve or thirteen years of age. 

Greek Christian children are baptized by immersion, being 
dropped completely under the water in the name of each of the 
persons of the Trinity. Of course, all children are suckled in the 
natural way, and often for two or three years. A man on becom- 
ing the father of a son usually receives the name of his son with 
Abu (=father of) before it. For example, a man called 
Ibrahim becomes Adu Salem, or whatever the name of the 
son is, losing his own name entirely. If married, but without 
sons, he is often called Adu Naame, ‘‘the Father of Grace’’ —a 
delicate way of hiding his state. Proper family names are only 

13 g., Mark 5: 1-16. %4 Luke 2:7. 
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just being introduced, the people previously having been con- 

tent in the quite village life to remember the relationships of all 
the inhabitants. 

Marriage takes place early—girls at thirteen or fourteen, 

young men at nineteen or twenty. It is not considered respect- 

able for any man over 

twenty-one to be un- 

married. Among the 

Jews there are several 

customs which remind 

one of the various par- 

ables connected with 

marriage. That con- 

nected with the ten vir- 

gins*5 is not exactly 

like anything in the 

land today, but some- 

what similar proces- 


sions with lamps and 
candles take place at 
night through the 
streets. One of these is 


where the bride is con- 

ducted by her female 

friends with great cere- 

mony to the Turkish 

baths, in which they all 

spend several hours,and 

A DRUSE BRIDE then in the early even- 

ing go in slow and showy procession, with burning lights and 

music, to the bridegroom’s house. Near Nazareth, when a 

bride was being brought from a considerable distance, I have 

seen great numbers of maidens and friends go out to meet her 

and bring her in triumph into the town to the wedding. Such 

customs are the successors of the custom represented in the 
parable. 

15 Matt. 25 : I-13. 
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Divorce, often for trivial causes, is common among both Mos- 
lems and oriental Jews. 

Burial is very primitive. It takes place always, if possible, 
even when the cold season renders such precautions unnecessary, 
on the same day as the death. The man is buried in his ordinary 
clothes, wrapped round him, as a rule without any coffin (among 


A SCHOOL IN THE ORIENT 


Jews and Moslems), and in avery shallow grave. In exceptional 
cases bodies are still buried in caves or old tombs. In a village 
near Hermon I have known of a cave being used for a great many 
years by the villages, until it became inconveniently crowded. 
The people then turned out the dust and bones of their ancestors, 
spread them out unceremoniously over the ground, cleaned 
out the cave, and began all over again with a clean, empty sepul- 
cher for themselves! A funeral in the East is one of the most 
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mournful of sights. The friends in front carry the bier, and the 
mourners, many professional,” utter the most heartrending wails 
and mournful chants. I shall never forget the funeral of the 
late chief rabbi of Jerusalem—the crowds, the streaming faces 
of the mourners, the groans of the multitude, and women tearing 
their hair the whole long way to the cemetery. It is a land of 
emotion— of undisguised joy and grief. 

The sadness is like the loud lamentation, violent but evanescent. 
A deep fatalism that all is God’s will, and therefore for the best, 
together with a universal and practically undoubting faith in an 
after-life, among all the three religions, Jewish, Moslem, and 
Christian, modifies this as all else in life. Death is faced very 
indifferently when it comes, and the dying man blesses God for 
death and life, for life’s joys and sorrows; all is the ‘will of 
God.” 

Altogether the life of the majority is wonderfully simple in a 
way —not half so complicated by cross-currents of ambition, 
rivalry, and desire as are our lives. Their work is, as a rule, 
most irregular, as are indeed their meals ; of comfort, as we under- 
stand it, they have little or none. Their recreations are chiefly 
music (and such music!), telling and listening to wordy stories, 
gossiping, drinking coffee out of tiny cups, and smoking. What 
the East must have been like before smoking was introduced it 
is difficult to imagine; today it is se luxury of life. 

I speak of the East as it is; much is changing. The dedouin 
who have survived unchanged a dozen great empires will not 
change, but much that makes Palestine dear to the student of the 
Bible will soon be gone. 


16 Matt. 9 : 23. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By ERNEsT D. BuRTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART V — (continued) 


FIRST PERIOD OF THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 
FROM THE RETURN TO GALILEE UNTIL THE CHOOSING OF THE TWELVE. 


CHAPTER X. 

HOSTILITY OF THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES TO JESUS. 
§ 41. The paralytic borne of four. 

Matt.9:[1] 2-8. Mark 2: 1-12. Luke 5 : 17-26. 
§ 42. The call of Matthew. 

Matt. 9 : 9-13. Mark 2: 13-17. Luke 5 : 27-32. 
§ 43. The question about fasting. 

Matt. 9: 14-17. Mark 2: 18-22. Luke 5: 33-39. 
§ 44. The infirm man at the pool of Bethesda. 


John, chap. 5 
$45. The disciples plucking grain. 


Matt. 12: 1-8. Mark 2: 23-28. Luke 6: 1-5. 
§ 46. The man with the withered hand. 
Matt. 12: 9-14. Mark 3: 1-6. Luke 6 : 6-11. 


107. Notes on §41, Mark 2: 1-12.— Vss. 1, 2, Capernaum ”: 
cf. 498. “House”: The houses of the poorer people in Palestine were 
(and still are) of but one story, and built of a mixture of straw and 
mud plastered over a framework of posts and wickerwork. The walls 
and roof were a foot or more thick, but, as they were not very hard, 
they were easily damaged by heavy rains, and could be dug through 
without difficulty (see Matt. 6: 20). The roof was flat and reached by 
a flight of stairs running from the street, and not from the court upon 
which most houses opened. Jesus was probably standing in the very 
wide door of the house, and the crowd had filled the house and court- 
yard, thus shutting off all approach tohim. Vs. 3, “sick of the palsy”’: 
better, “paralyzed.” “ Borne of four” : The paralytic was lying on his 
pallet (“bed”), and one of his friends was at each of its four corners. 
Vs. 4, “uncovered the roof,” etc.: they reached the flat roof by the 
outside stairway and easily dug through it between the rafters. When 
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the opening was made, they passed the paralytic down to those who 
stood about Jesus within the room below. Vs. 5, “their faith”: 2. ¢., 
of the five men. It consisted at the least in a confidence that Jesus 
could heal the sick man, and was evinced by the energy by which they 
overcame the obstacles in the way to Jesus. “Sins are forgiven thee”: 
not merely the injuries done men, but the breakings of the divine law, 
z. ¢., wrongs done against God, are forgiven. Jesus must have seen, 
therefore, something more in the man than the mere desire to be 
healed, for to forgive sins is to free one from penalty and to restore 
one to friendship with God. A mere desire to be cured would have 
been satisfied by a cure. Evidently the man was repentant as well as 
ill, and perhaps saw in his illness a punishment for his sin. Vs. 6, 
“scribes’’: professional teachers and expounders of the law, and the 
originators of the “oral law” to which Jesus was so opposed. This 
is the first time in which Jesus has encountered them. It is to be 
noted that the beginning of their opposition concerns the authority of 
Jesus as over against their own opinions. Vs. 7, ‘ blasphemeth”’: 
speaks or acts in a way derogatory to God. They believed that the 
authority to pronounce forgiveness of sins was wholly limited to God. 
Jesus proceeds to prove that it is his as well. Bruce remarks (Zxfosi- 
tor’s Greek Testament, 1, 351) that the scribes read the blasphemy into 
the words of Jesus. (Compare John 20: 23, where a similar authority 
is extended to the apostles.) Vss.9, 10. The argument of Jesus is 
this: ‘My authority to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ can be estab- 
lished by my ability to heal; one form of words is as easy to say and 
as effective as the other.” Of course, such an argument as this could 
be conclusive only when sustained by the speaker’s own righteousness. 

{| 108. Notes on § 42, Mark 2: 13~-17.—Vs. 13, “‘sea side”: There 
are two beaches near Khan Minyeh which would be suitable for a meet- 
ing place of crowds. Vs. 14, “sitting at the place of toll”: A large 
portion of the income of Herod Antipas must have come from cus- 
toms. The privilege of collecting these customs was sold to contract- 
ors, who in turn sold to different persons the right to collect them in 
specific places. As the men who actually did the collecting kept all 
in excess of what they paid for the contract, they were certain to be 
extortionate. This fact, as well as that they represented an obnoxious 
government, made the publicans despised and hated. Levi, or 
Matthew (Matt. 9: 9) as he is also called, was one of these smaller pub- 
licans, and probably collected customs levied upon the fish and other 
food brought to Capernaum from the lake and surrounding country. 
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It was he who wrote in Aramaic the collection of sayings of Jesus 
which constitutes so important a part of the gospel that bears his 
name. Cf.@11. Vs. 15. It is noteworthy that Matthew celebrates his 
renunciation of a hated occupation and the beginning of his disciple- 
ship to Jesus by a feast. Vs. 16, “scribes of the Pharisees”’: 7. ¢., those 
teachers of the law who were members of the society of Pharisees. 
They judged it a chief duty of religious teachers to keep away from 
sinful people. Vs. 17. The words of Jesus contain no little irony, but 
they also give a key to the earnestness of his life. He helped those 
who felt the need of help, and he associated with evil people only that 
he might show them the way to righteousness. The word “righteous” 
may either be ironical, meaning “self-righteous,” or may denote a 
merely ideal class of truly righteous men. 

{[ 109. Notes on § 43, Mark 2 : 18-22.—Vs. 18, “John’s disciples”: 
John was already in prison at this time (Mark 1:14), but his disciples 
still had communication with him (Matt. 11:2; Luke 7:18). By the 
“‘disciples of the Pharisees” is probably meant those who followed 
Pharisaic teaching, though not strictly members of the society. 
“Fasting”: The law of Moses made compulsory only one fast, the Day 
of Atonement (Lev., chap. 16 ; 23: 26-32). The Pharisees, however, 
from their inevitable sense of failure to obey the numerous rules they 
derived from the law, were led to fast twice every week, on Mondays 
and Thursdays. “They come,” etc.: The question was not only 
natural, but implies that the Pharisees had not yet become hostile to. 
Jesus. Vs. 19, “sons of the bride-chamber”’: those special friends of 
the bridegroom whose office it was, according to Jewish custom, to see 
that the wedding passed off with hilarity. Naturally they did not fast. 
Jesus does not forbid fasting, nor does he command it. He simply 
teaches that, if it is to be practiced, it should correspond to a person’s 
inner experiences. In this illustration the bridegroom represents Jesus, 
and his friends, the disciples. Vs. 20. Jesus here shows clearly that 
thus early in his public work he anticipated death. And he well might. 
Did he not have before him always the experience of the prophets 
(Matt. 5:12; 23:37) and of John the Baptist? Vss. 21, 22. Two 
illustrations, drawn from the daily life of the people, show why Jesus 
instituted a new fraternity instead of merely reforming Judaism. As 
unshrunk cloth, if sewed on to an old garment, soon shrinks and 
makes new rents, and as old goatskins were not strong enough to hold 
new and still fermenting wine, so would the old institutions suffer if 
the new teaching attempted to reform them. “ New wineskins,” etc.: 


The inference is that Jesus expected that his followers would devise 
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such forms and organization as they might need. 

110. Notes on § 44, John, chap. 5.—Vs. 1, “a feast of the Jews”’: 
what feast this was has been much discussed, but without reaching 
any well-established conclusion. Vs. 2, ‘‘a pool... . having five 
porches”: see 4111. Vs. 7, “I have no man, when the water is 
troubled, to put me into the pool”: The pool was probably fed by an 
intermittent spring, and to the irregularly recurrent inflow the people 
had attributed a peculiar healing power. The explanation of the cause 
of the motion of the water found in vs. 4, but omitted from the 
Revised Version, was probably added to the text by some early copyist. 
It is not contained in the oldest manuscripts. 

Vs. 10, “it is not lawful,” etc.: Carrying a burden, however small, 
was one of the things which Pharisaic teaching expressly forbade on 
the sabbath. See Jer. 17:21; Neh. 13: 15-21. Vs. 14, “Sin no more, 
lest a worse thing befall thee”: cease to sin, lest something worse than 
a physical infirmity come upon thee. The language perhaps suggests, 
but does not affirm, that his infirmity had been caused by his sin. What 
Jesus wishes in any case to save him from is a worse than physical ill. 
Vs. 15, “told the Jews that it was Jesus”: probably not with the inten- 
tion, yet with the result, of turning the hostility of the Jews against 
Jesus. Vs. 17, ‘my Father worketh even until now, and I work”: To 
the Jews’ literal and strict interpretation of the sabbath law, which con- 
verted the day into one of inactivity, relieved only by hypocritical 
evasions, Jesus replies that God, his Father, never interrupts his benefi- 
cent activity, hence that activity on this day cannot be itself wrong ; 
and that that which he is doing cannot be wrong since he is working in 
harmony with his Father. The argument does not prove that man does 
not need a sabbath for rest, but that the sabbath is not intended to be 
a day of total inactivity. He who works in harmony with God need 
never cease his work because of the sacred devotion of certain hours of 
the week to inactivity. 

Vs. 18, “called God his own Father”: not so much in the 
words he had used, though the expression “ my Father,” which Jesus 
used here and often, was one to which the Jews were not accustomed, 
as in the implication that he was so at one with God that he knew his 
thought, and what God did he could do. “ Making himself equal with 

God”: of equal authority with God, no more than he subject to the law. 

The new question raised in vs. 18, Jesus’ relation to God, becomes 

the subject of the discourse beginning in vs. 19, and the sabbath 
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question drops out of consideration. In vss. 19-29 Jesus emphasizes the 
thought already expressed in vs. 17, viz., that he acts constantly and 
only in accordance with the will of his Father, not as if he were a 
second and independent God equal with God (the Jews’ idea, see vs. 
18), but the manifestation in human life of the one God (see John 
14: 10). 

Vss. 30-47 speak of the evidence that Jesus is really what he 
says he is, the Son, revealer, and representative of God. His claim 


[From the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1888] 
The fresco of the angel is at X, a little to the right and above / 
does not rest merely on his own assertion (vs. 31), but upon the 
Father’s power working in and through him (vs. 36), John’s witness, 
and the Scriptures’ witness, to which the Jews are blind, because they 
have come to them in a wrong way. 

In chap. 7: 15-24 the controversy here begun is carried forward 
(see especially vss. 21, 23). There again Jesus maintains that it is not 
himself but God whom they are rejecting, and this because of the 
blindness which their selfish ambition causes. Then, returning for a 
moment to the violation of the sabbath which they charged against 
him, he points out that they themselves admit that some kinds of work 
can be done on the sabbath, and urges them to judge righteously, not 
superficially. 

111. The Pool of Bethesda.—(a) The site favored by tradition since 
the fourteenth century is the so-called Birket Israel, just north of the temple ~ 
area. It is over 50 feet deep, 131 feet wide, and 365 feet long from east to 
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west; its length continued, however, by an extension 142 feet long by 45 feet 
wide. Its depth seems to exclude it from consideration as the place spoken 
of by John, and it is probably not as old as the first century. (4) Robinson 
suggested, without advocating it, the Fountain of the Virgin outside the city 
wall on the east side (Biblical Researches, 1, pp. 337-43), and Conder 
approves the suggestion (HASTINGS, Dict. Bib., art. “ Bethesda’’). The 
chief argument for it is that it is an intermittent spring. (c) The Twin Pools 
at the northeastern corner of the Fortress of Antonia. Here are two pools 
cut in the rock, side by side, with a partition five feet wide between them, and 
a never-failing water supply (WILSON, Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 198). (a) 
In 1888 Schick discovered about 350 feet north and west of the Birket Israel 
(100 feet west of the church of St. Anne), beneath the ruins of a small church, 
further ruins of what was evidently once a series of five arched chambers, 
constituting a still older church. Beneath these ruins, and reached by a 
stone staircase, is a pool the water of which is said to vary intermittently in 
depth. On the walls of the older church is a fresco (to the right of 2) showing 
an angel troubling the water. This shows that at a very early time this was 
believed to represent the site of the pool referred to in the New Testament 
(Pal. Expl. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1888, pp. 115-34; 1890, pp. 18-20). 
Williams (Holy City, p. 484) and Clermont-Ganneau had before this discovery 
indicated this as the spot near which the pool should be found. The choice 
probably lies between the last-named site near St. Anne’s and the Fountain 
of the Virgin, with the probabilities somewhat in favor of the former. 

112. Notes on § 45, Mark 2: 23-28.— Vs. 23, “corn-fields’”’: bet- 
ter, “ fields of grain,” probably of wheat. This would make the month 
May or June. Paths frequently run through grain-fields in Palestine. 
“ Pluck the ears of corn”: better, ‘ pull the heads of grain.” Vs. 24, 
“that which is not lawful” : According to the scrupulous Pharisees the 
disciples of Jesus had broken the sabbath, in that they had reaped, 
threshed, and winnowed by pulling, rubbing, and cleaning the grain 
before eating it. This attitude of the Pharisees is in keeping with the 
regulations governing action upon the sabbath which have come down 
to usin the Talmud. Vs. 25, “what David did”: see 1 Sam. 21:1 f. 
Vs. 26, ‘‘ house of God’”’: the tabernacle, as the temple was not built 
until the time of Solomon. “When Abiathar was high priest”: 
According to 1 Sam. 21: 2 Ahimelech was high priest when David ate 
the shewbread, Abiathar being made high priest shortly afterward (1 
Sam. 23:9), but the discrepancy is of no consequence to the argument 
of Jesus. ‘ Shewbread”’: the sacred bread set before Jehovah in two 
rows of six loaves On a table in the holy place of the tabernacle. At 
the end of a week these loaves were eaten by the priests, after new ones 
had been set in their place. David was not a priest, and had no right 
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to eat the bread ; but his great need excused him. Vs. 27. This anec- 
dote is used by Jesus to illustrate the principle governing the observance 
of a day of rest and worship; it must aid, and not burden, men physi- 
cally and religiously. Man is superior to the sabbath.. Vs. 28, “so 
that,” etc.: If this be true of the relation of men in general to the sab- 
bath, Jesus holds that it is preéminently true of himself. He claims 
to be superior even to the divine law as it was published by Moses. 

{| 113. Notes on § 45, Matt. 12:1-8.—Vs. 5, “ Have ye not read,” etc.: 
The reference (Numb., chaps. 28, 29) is to the work done by the priests 
in making the sabbath burnt-offering of two lambs. The needs of the 
temple worship justified breaking the law of the sabbath. Vs. 6, ‘‘one 
greater than the temple”: better, “something greater,” etc., 7. ¢., the 
kingdom of God. All the more, therefore, was he, its founder, superior 
to the law governing sabbath observance. Vs. 7, “If ye had known” : 
fully understood. The rest of this important verse is a rebuke to a 
narrow conscientiousness that would rather see a human being suffer 
than break arule to aid him. Jesus maintains that God desires the 
spirit of love and mercy rather than any formal obedience, such as 
sacrifice (Hos. 6:6; Mic. 6: 6-8). 

4 114. Notes on § 46, Mark 3 : 1-6.— Vs. 1, “ hand withered”: doubt- 
less as the effect of an accident. Vs. 2, “ they watched him” : Evidently 
the conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees (vs. 8) has greatly deepened 
since the query as to fasting. ‘‘ That they might accuse him”: Accord- 
ing to the Pharisees it was not lawful to render any unnecessary medi- 
cal assistance upon the sabbath. If, therefore, the sick person —as in 
the present instance — could be cured as well on some other day as on the 
sabbath, they believed it a sin to heal him on the sabbath (f9] 110). Vs. 
3, ‘stand forth”: The obedience of the man is the first evidence we 
have of his faith. Vs. 4, “Is it lawful on the sabbath day,” etc.: The 
question of Jesus discloses a fundamental truth: “not to do good to a 
person needing it is the same as to do him evil” (Gould). The alter- 
native he thus presents them is not between doing nothing and doing 
something on the sabbath, but between doing something good and (by 
refusal to do anything) doing something bad. No wonder they did 
not want to answer him. Vs. 5, “looked round about... . with 
anger, being grieved”: Such hardening of heart (hearts growing 
harder) and moral cowardice, such an elevation of a religious rule 
above actual human need, could not fail to arouse righteous indignation 
in Jesus ; but it also caused him grief —a fact well worthy of thought. 
Vs. 6, “Herodians” : mentioned only by Mark. They were those who 
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favored the rule of the Herodian family. Such persons would ordi- 
narily be suspected by the Pharisees, the old enemies and victims of 
Herod I. Should Jesus continue to gain popularity, there was danger 
that what seemed the religious and political foundations of society 
would be shaken. 


4115. The Order of Events in Mark 2:13—3 :6.—‘‘ The sequence of inci- 
dents in Mark (at this point) suggests that we have here rather a typical group 
of points in the controversy with the Pharisees than a chronicle of events 
as they happened in order of time’’(SANDAY, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, U1, 613). The general subject is the relation of Jesus to the Pharisees 
and their teachings. Internal evidence seems to demand that considerable 
time should have elapsed between the calm questioning of Jesus as to pub- 
licans and fasting, and the determination to kill him because of his attitude 
toward the sabbath laws. The reasons for this view are (a) the evident unity 
of the section, (4) the absence of any chronological interdependence of the 
episodes, (¢c) the apparent friendship in which Jesus lived with leading 
Jews later in the Galilean period (cf Luke 7:3), (@) the less advanced stage 
of the conflict with the scribes and Pharisees (Mark 3: 22 f.; Matt. 12:38 
f.; Mark 7:1 f.) ata later time, and (e) the utter absence of any evidence 
that the Pharisees interfered seriously with Jesus until a considerable time 
later. We are led to believe, therefore, that § 43 belongs to the very begin- 
ning of Jesus’ ministry, §45 a little later; §46, on the other hand, may 
belong to the time just before the withdrawal of Jesus to the north, of which 
act the plot of the Pharisees was very likely one cause. It may be noticed, 
also, that Papias in the earliest known reference to Mark’s gospel says it was 
not “in order,” though correct. 

116. The Causes of the Enmity of the Scribes and Pharisees.—At the 
beginning of the public work of Jesus the religious leaders of his people paid 
him little attention, and he was allowed to work in peace. Their conflict 
with him passed rapidly through the stages of surprise, suspicion, open 
criticism, and conspiracy. Its fundamental ground was the attitude of Jesus 
toward the “oral law,” or teaching of the Pharisees as a class, especially as 
it concerned the sabbath. Jesus did nothing to placate the rabbis, but on 
the contrary attacked them with increasing severity as hypocrites. Added 
to this essentially religious conflict was the popularity of Jesus among the 
masses, which was interpreted to mean social agitation, if not revolution. 
Altogether it was a continuation of the long struggle of the prophets with 
priests and legalists. 

4117. The Characteristics and Results of the First Period of the Galilean 
Ministry.—The new beginning made by Jesus in Galilee had involved at first 
only his unaided preaching that the kingdom of God was at hand. But 
almost immediately he set about establishing that kingdom in the shape of a 
fraternity composed of his disciples. He, therefore, recalled the little group 
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of friends who had been with him in Judea, and began his short life with 
them. Gradually their numbers grew. His wonderful cures, his sympathy 
with the despised masses, his authoritative teaching, his sense of personal 
superiority to the laws of the Pharisees, all drew men to him, and the move- 
ment thus begun soon attracted the attention, if not the suspicion, of the 
authorities in Jerusalem. Especially did his treatment of Pharisaic teaching 
about the sabbath, to the effect that it is inferior to the law of human need, 
displease the religious authorities. Yet (even if § 46 be regarded as belong- 
ing to this period) they did not openly attack him, and he continued to | 
teach in the synagogues of Galilee so long as they could contain the crowds 
that wished to hear him. When his popularity made this no longer possible, 
he preached in the fields or on the beach near Capernaum. The charac- 
teristics of the period may thus be summed up in the words: evangelization 
and beginnings of organization; popularity and beginnings of opposition. It 
was these conditions that made it necessary to select the twelve men who 
formed his closest companions. 


118. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1)* Describe 
the healing of the paralytic. (2) What is the most remarkable 
thing in the entire account? (3) Why were the scribes dis- 
pleased with Jesus? Could they have understood him as well 
as we? (4)* What does Jesus do to prove his authority to 
forgive sins? (5) Do we need miracles today to prove that 
God is willing to forgive anyone who wants him to forgive 
him? (6)* What makes us think the paralytic had faith that 
Jesus could heal him? (7) Can anyone show faith of a higher 
sort in the same way? 

(8)* Who were the publicans, and why were they hated? 
(9)* What do we know about Matthew-Levi? (10)* Who were 
the scribes? (11)* Who were the Pharisees? See 30, 3. 
(12) Show how Jesus “ called sinners to repentance.” 

(13) What is meant by fasting? (14)* Why did not Jesus 
expect his disciples to fast? (15) Does he command us to fast ? 
(16) How should religious people live, mournfully or joyfully ? 
Why? (17) State briefly the difference between Jesus and John 
the Baptist in this matter. 

(18)* What did the sick man believe about the Pool of 
Bethesda? (19)* How did Jesus violate the Pharisees’ law 
about the sabbath in healing this man? (20)* How did the 
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man show his faith in Jesus? (21) What did Jesus mean by 
calling God his Father? (22)* To what testimony does Jesus 
appeal in his argument with the Jews? 

(23)* How did the disciples violate the sabbath law while 
walking in the fields? (24)* What defense did Jesus make for 
them? (25)* What illustrations does he draw from the Old 
Testament? (26)* What is the true law of the sabbath? 

(27)* What rule of the Pharisees did Jesus break when he 
healed the man with the withered hand? (28)* What question 
does he ask in defense of his action? (29) Why were the 
Pharisees eager to kill him? (30) Are very conscientious people 
liable to be too severe in their judgments? If so, how can they 
overcome this danger ? 

(31)* Give briefly the results of the first period of the 
Galilean ministry ? 

119. Constructive Work.— Let the pupil write a chapter for his 
“Life of Christ” on some such plan as this: 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HOSTILITY OF THE SCRIBES.AND PHARISEES TO JESUS. 


1. The forgiveness of sins and the rejection of fasting. 

2. The growth of the sabbath controversy. 

“{120. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. Fasting as described (a) in the Old Testament; (4) in the New 
Testament. 


2. Pharisaic laws governing the observance of the sabbath. 


EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 11, 53-61; SCHURER, The 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. 11, Vol. ii, 96-105. See also Dictionaries 
of the Bible under “ Sabbath.” 
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PART V. 
SECOND PERIOD OF THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 


FROM THE CHOOSING OF THE TWELVE UNTIL THE WITHDRAWAL INTO 
NORTHERN GALILEE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE CHOOSING OF THE TWELVE AND THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


§ 47. The widespread fame of Christ. 
Matt. 4:23-25. 


Matt. 12: 15-21. Mark 3: 7-12. (Luke 6: 17-19.] 
§ 48. The choosing of the Twelve. 
[Matt. 10: 2-4.] Mark 3: 13-192. Luke 6: 12-19. 
§ 49. The Sermon on the Mount. 
Matt. chaps. 5, 6,7 [8:1]. Luke 6: 20-49. 


“| 121. Notes on § 47, Mark 3 :7-12.— These verses indicate how 
widely at this period the work of Jesus had attracted attention. Vs. 7, 
“with the disciples’: see also vs. 9; though the Twelve had not yet 
been chosen, Jesus had acompany of disciples, pupils who accompanied 
him from place to place. Among these were the four fishermen (Mark 
1 : 16-20) and Levi the publican (Mark 2: 13-16). ‘The sea”: of Gali- 
lee. “Galilee” .... “Judea”... . “jerusalem”... . “beyond 
Jordan” .... “Tyre and Sidon”: look up all these on the map, 
and notice that they include all Palestine (except Samaria) and the 
adjacent regions both south and north. Vs. 11, “whensoever they 
beheld him,” etc.: this is one of the strange facts about the demons, 
always mentioned except in cases where the demoniac was dumb or at 
a distance. See 

{| 122. Notes on § 47, Matt. 4: 23-25; 12: 15-21.— The bringing together 
of these two passages from Matthew (4 : 23-25 ; 12: 15-21) is required by the 
comparison of the gospels, which indicates that both refer to the same period. 
Matthew’s order is due, no doubt, to his topical arrangement. See 11. 

Matt. 4: 23, “all Syria” : corresponding to Mark’s Tyre and Sidon, 
for which it is probably a hyperbole. Vs. 25, “‘ Decapolis”: a name 
applied to the region in which were located ten Greek cities, which 
had been established in the days since Alexander’s conquest and which 
had recently formed a league. The cities included Gadara, Gerasa, 
Philadelphia, Scythopolis, and others, all but Scythopolis, the capital 
of the confederation, lying east of the Jordan. 
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On Matt. 12:17 see @ 39. 

Luke 6: 17-19 is closely parallel to Mark 3:7-12, and, though 
placed after the choosing of the Twelve, instead of before it as in Mark, 
evidently refers to the same facts. 

| 123. Notes on § 48, Mark 3:13-192.— Vs. 13, “into the moun- 
tain”: better, perhaps, ‘‘ on the hills,” z. ¢., the hills that skirted the 
sea. Tradition makes the Horns of Hattin, a double-peaked hill four 
miles back from the sea and about eight miles southwest from Caper- 
‘naum, the site ; but the gospel furnishes no means of deciding cer- 
tainly. “Calleth unto him whom he himself would”: he made his 
own selection of those to whom he would speak that day, and from 
whom he would choose the still smaller circle of the Twelve. This. 
was something different from his usual sermons addressed to all who 
chose to come. See Luke’s vs. 12. Vs. 14, “and he appointed twelve, 
that they might be with him,” etc.: a most instructive statement of the 
purpose for which the Twelve were chosen: they are to be his -com- 
panions and (for he was recognized as a teacher) his pupils, consti- 
tuting a fraternity, the nucleus of the kingdom; he is to send them 
out from time to time to preach, and to cast out demons. Thus they 
are to be both pupils and workers, combining learning and doing. 
The sending out (the Greek shows this as the English cannot) is not a 
single act, that which is to follow his death—of this they have as yet 
no knowledge or thought — but something to be repeatedly done while 
they are with him. Vs. 15, “devils”: see the margin “ demons ;”’ the 
gospels speak of but one devil, Satan ; but of many demons, unclean 
spirits. Vss. 16-19. Compare the lists in Matt. 10: 2-4; Luke 6: 12-19; 
Acts 1:13. Observe that the names in each list fall into three groups of 
four each ; these groups are the same in all the lists and stand in the 
same order; only the order within the groups varies. The four fisher- 
men always constitute the first group, Peter always leading. The second 
group begins with Philip, the third with James. ‘The student should 
fix these names in mind. 

“| 124. Notes on § 48, Luke 6:12-19.— Vs. 12, ‘continued all 
night in prayer”: an important addition of Luke, which emphasizes. 
the significance which Jesus attached to this event, and his conscious- 
ness of need of special divine guidance in times of special responsi- 
bility. Vs. 13, “‘whom he also named apostles”’: ¢., ‘“‘ messengers, 
delegates.” On vss. 17-19 see 122. 

“| 125. Notes on § 49, Matt., chaps. 5, 6, 7 [8:1].—In the study 
of this discourse it is desirable to get at the outset an impression of it 
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The student is therefore advised to go carefully over the 


whole sermon, endeavoring, with the help of the following analysis, to 
get a clear idea of its general plan. 


I. 


V. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
Matt., chaps. 5-7. 


THE CITIZENS OF THE KINGDOM (THE DISCIPLES OF 

CHRIST) DESCRIBED ACCORDING TO HIS IDEAL OF 

THEIR CHARACTER. 

1. The moral character which Jesus desired in those of 
whom he would build his kingdom. 

2. Their office in the world. 


THE PERMANENCE OF THE LAW, AND THE HIGH STAND- 
ARD OF RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE KINGDOM. 


. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS THAT IS REQUIRED 1N THE NEW 


KINGDOM IN CONTRAST WITH THE PREVALENT TEACH- 
INGS OF THE SYNAGOGUE. EVIL THOUGHTS AND 
FEELINGS, AND ALL DEGREES OF SIN, CONDEMNED, IN 
CONTRAST WITH THE LITERALISM OF THE SYNAGOGUE, 
WHICH CONDEMNED ONLY THE DEEDS SPECIFICALLY 
PROHIBITED BY THE LAW. 

1. In respect to murder. 

2. In respect to adultery. 

3. In respect to divorce. 

4. In respect to oaths. 

5. In respect to retaliation and resistance, 

6. In respect to love of others. 

7. The all-inclusive precept of righteousness. 


. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS REQUIRED IN THE NEW KINGDOM 


IN CONTRAST WITH THE OSTENTATIOUS AND HYPOCRITI- 
CAL CONDUCT OF THE MEN OF THAT DAY. ALL 
THINGS TO BE DONE FOR THE APPROVAL, NOT OF MEN, 
BUT OF GOD. 

1. General injunction to avoid ostentation. 

2. Applied to almsgiving. 

3. Applied to prayer. 

4. Applied to fasting. 


SINGLE-EYED SERVICE OF GOD AND SIMPLE TRUST IN 
HIM ENJOINED. 


VI. JUDGMENT OF OTHEKS FORBIDDEN. 


6:1-18 
6:1 
6:2-4 
6:5-15 
6:16-18 


6: 19-34 
7:1-6 


5 :3-16 
§:3-12 
5: 13-16 
5: 17-20 
5: 21-48 
5 21-26 
5 : 27-30 
5:31, 32 
5233-37 q 
5: 38-42 
5: 43-47 
5:48 
| 
| 
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. CONFIDENCE IN GOD’S WILLINGNESS TO BLESS EN- 
JOINED. 


THE ALL-INCLUSIVE PRINCIPLE RESPECTING CONDUCT 
TOWARD OTHERS (THE “GOLDEN RULE’’). 


. THE PRACTICE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, NOT PROFESSION OR 
HEARING ONLY, ENJOINED. 7313-27 
1. Diligence to enter upon the right way enjoined. 7253) 14 
2. Warning against false prophets. 7315-20 
3. Warning against self-deception and confidence in mere 
profession. 7321-27 

Notice the prominence throughout the discourse of two great ideas, 
the kingdom of heaven and righteousness. The theme of the discourse, 
indeed, is the righteousness of the kingdom, the character of those 
who are to compose and to enjoy the new kingdom that John and 
Jesus had announced. Almost every paragraph of the discourse deals 
with some aspect of this one subject. 

5:1, 2, narrative introduction. Vs. 1, “into the mountain”: see 
on Mark 3:13 123. “His disciples”: it is these to whom the dis- 
course is addressed and who are spoken to in the second person (vs. 
13, etc.). The gospel speaks also of multitudes as being present (7: 28, 
29), but it was not ¢o them that Jesus spoke. 

I, 1. Zhe moral character which Jesus desired in those of whom he 
would build his kingdom, 5: 3-12.—Vs. 3, “poor in spirit”: conscious 
that they are poor, and so conscious of need, not, as the Pharisees, self- 
sufficient. See an illustration in Luke 18:9—-14. “Theirs is the king- 
dom”: to them belong its privileges and blessings. In the following 
verses the clause beginning with “for” expresses in each case some 
phase of this same idea, some blessing of the kingdom, appropriate to 
the element of character set forth in the first clause. Vs. 4, “they that 
mourn’: to whom their own need, and perhaps too the needs of the 
times, are a grief; not, as many, self-satisfied or indifferent. Vs. 5, 
“the meek”: the gentle and teachable, not the violent and self-assert- 
ing, harsh and intractable. Compare Ps. 24:10; James 1:21; and 
especially Matt. 11:29. Vs. 6, “hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness”: eagerly and constantly desire to have that character which God 
desires and approves. Vs. 7, “the. merciful”: compare Mark 12:40; 
Matt. 23:23. Vs. 8, “the pure in heart”: not simply as the Pharisees, 
who sought to be outwardly fair and ceremonially pure. Compare 
Mark 7:2-5, 17-23; Matt. 23: 25-28. Vs. 11, “when men shall 
reproach you”: compare John 5:44; 12:43; 15:19, 20. Notice that 
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Jesus is not here speaking of several classes of people, but of one class, 
setting forth the various elements of character which he desired in 
those who were to be his disciples. Consider carefully what is the 
character which is thus described. 

I, 2. The office of Jesus’ disciples in the world, 5 :13-16.—Vs. 13, 
“the salt of the earth”: the purifying, antiseptic influence in the world ; 
the people who by their presence and influence are to keep the world 
from becoming utterly corrupt. “But if the salt have lost its savour” : 
z. ¢., the real saltness (this was possible to the ancient salt‘as it is not to 
the purer article today); applied to the disciples it denotes the loss of 
inmost character, while still retaining the name or appearance of dis- 
cipleship and goodness. “Cast out,” etc.: scorned, despised. This is 
all that hypocrites, nominal Christians, are fit for. Vs. 14, “the light 
of the world”: the source of moral enlightenment, those who by their 
lives show men what true and right living is. “A city set on a hill can- 
not be hid”: you cannot therefore shirk the responsibility. Vs. 16, 
“Even so’”’: ¢. é., as a.city ona hill or a lamp on a stand shines, natu- 
rally and necessarily, because it is lighted. Both illustrations, the salt 
and the light, emphasize the influence of character, what men are 
rather than what they seek to do. “And glorify your Father”: this is’ 
always the effect of a good life. Men believe in the goodness of God 


when they see goodness in men. Consider carefully the twofold 
responsibility Jesus lays upon his disciples, and the way in which it is 
to be met. 


II. Zhe permanence of the law and the high standard of righteousness 
in the kingdom, 5: 17-20.—Vs. 17, “ Think not,” etc.: Evidently some 
had charged Jesus with breaking down the authority of the law and 
perverting morals. The ground of this charge was doubtless in the 
fact that he associated with men who did not keep the law (Mark 2 : 16), 
allowed his disciples to disregard the fasts (Mark 2:18), and perhaps 
most of all because he did not keep the sabbath as the scribes taught 
that the law required it to be kept (Mark 2: 23—3:6; John 5: 16-18). 
Thus, as so many others have done, they identified their interpretation 
of the scripture with the scripture and divine law itself, and because 
he opposed the interpretation they charged him with hostility to the 
scriptures. “The law or the prophets”: the scriptures which we call 
the Old Testament. But it is evidently the moral teachings of both law 
and prophets that Jesus is speaking of, not the predictions. “I came, 
not to destroy, but to fulfil’’: Jesus denies the charges against him, 
and declares his devotion to the law, and (vss. 18, 19) its permanence 
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in the new kingdom. This Jesus could do, although he disre- 
garded or disapproved certain statutes of the law (for example respect- 
ing fasting, Mark 2:19, 20; clean and unclean meats, Mark 7:17—-19, 
and divorce, Matt. 19:7-9), because he identified the law with its 
great principle of love (Matt. 7:12; 22:37-40). This was to him the 
law and the prophets, and individual statutes were of value and of per- 
manent authority only in so far as they embodied and expressed this 
central principle. This was just the opposite position from that which 
the Pharisees took. They gave all heed to the statutes as authoritative 
in themselves, and lost sight of the principles. Hence the conflict 
between them and Jesus. Vs. 20, “ For except your righteousness,” 
etc.: a proof of his statement in vs. 17. So far from destroying the 
law, as the Pharisees charged, he demanded a righteousness so much 
higher than theirs that no one whose morality was not superior to that 
of the Pharisees could have part in the kingdom. The verses that fol- 
low show that the superiority of the righteousness which he sought was 
not in the doing of more things, in the keeping of more rules, than the 
Pharisees, but in its being a matter of heart, not of outward deed only. 

Ill. Zhe righteousness of the kingdom in contrast with preva:ent 
teachings of the synagogue, 5: 21-48.—In these paragraphs Jesus gives 
several illustrations of his statement in vs. 20. The connection with 
that verse, and the use of the phrase “‘ Ye have heard,” which indicates 
that he is speaking of the teaching to which his hearers have been 
accustomed to listen (in the synagogue), not to what they have read, 
shows that Jesus is contrasting his teaching, not with that of the Old 
Testament, but with that of the synagogue teachers—the scribes of the 
Pharisees. The people of his day sat at the feet of these scribes, and 
knew even Moses only as the scribes interpreted him. It is against 
their teachings that Jesus directs his criticism. Only he is not careful 
to avoid criticising even the law if, in order to correct the erroneous 
teachings of the scribes, he must also correct Moses. He had within 
himself a standard higher than scribe or prophet or lawgiver. And 
this fact gives all the greater weight to his approval of the core of the 
Old Testament. 

5:21-26. Vs. 26, “the judgment”: not the final judgment, but 
the action of the local court. Since such a court could deal only with 
actual murder, the teaching of the scribes tended to direct attention 
solely to the outward act. Jesus goes below the act to the state of 
heart, and condemns anger and contempt more strongly than the 
scribes had condemned murder itself. Vs. 24, “leave there thy gift,” 
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etc.: no act of worship can be acceptable to God while there is in the 
heart hatred to a brother, which leaves unrighted a wrong done to 
him. Vss. 25, 26 are best understood in their connection in Luke 
12:58, 59. 

5:27-30. See Exod. 20:14. Substantially the same principle 
which is above applied to murder and hatred is now applied to adul- 
tery and covetousness of another’s wife (by implication also to all 
unlawful desire): not the act only, but the cherishing of unlawful 
desire is wrong. 

5:31, 32. See Deut. 24:1-4. In like manner in the matter of a 
husband retaining or putting away a wife who has become distasteful 
to him, Jesus puts the principle of love which will, if needful, endure 
and be patient and longsuffering (1 Cor. 13: 7) in the place of literal 
conformity to the statute. 

5: 33-37. The Old Testament permitted the confirmation of one’s 
promise with an oath, and only forbade one, having made such a 
promise, to break it (see Lev. 19:12; Numb. 30:2). The object of 
the statute was to secure fidelity to one’s promises. But the Pharisees, 
by their casuistry, especially by laying emphasis on the reference to 
Jehovah as that which made the oath binding (see vss. 33-36 and 
compare Matt. 23:16-22), had perverted it into an expedient by 
which to escape from keeping a promise. Jesus, finding this mis- 
chievous practice in vogue, sweeps the whole system away, bidding 
men stop swearing, make simple affirmations, and abide by these. 

5: 38-42. There are two classes of passages in the Old Testament, 
those which permit or encourage retaliation (see Exod. 21: 23, 25; 
Deut. 19 : 18-21; 23:5, 6; 25:17-19) and those which forbid it (Exod. 
23:4, 5; Lev. 19:18, 19, 33-35). Jesus implies that in the current 
teaching of the time the former was (often, if not constantly) empha- 
sized. In direct opposition to this type of teaching, he bids his dis- 
ciples suffer wrong rather than do it, and to overcome evil with good. 

5: 43-47. Against the injunction of the scribes which limited to 
one’s neighbor the duty of love, and encouraged the hatred of one’s 
enemies (see Lev. 19:18, 19; Prov.15:1; 20:22; 24:28, 29; but also 

‘Deut. 23:5, 6; 25:17-19; Ps. 109), Jesus enjoins love even of those 
who are doing us harm, bidding his disciples take their Father in 
heaven as their pattern in these matters. Herein Jesus gives the 
central principle of all his teaching concerning conduct toward others: 
we are to love our fellow-men as God loves men, both the just and the 
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unjust. This love is, of course, not approval, but desire for their well- 
being such as leads us to seek to help them and do them good. 

5:48, “Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect”: an injunction which sums up all the teaching of this section 
(vss. 21-47) and is to be taken in its obvious meaning without abate- 
ment or qualification. See on 7:12. 

6:1-18. In these verses the righteousness required in the new 
kingdom is contrasted with the ostentatious and hypocritical conduct 
of the Pharisees, as in 5:21—48 it had been compared with the /each- 
ings of the scribes. Jesus is still expounding the thought of 5: 20. 
Vs. 1, “righteousness”: good conduct, right deeds. This verse 
expresses the general principle of which the following verses give 
three illustrations, alms, fasting, and prayer, which, there is reason to 
believe, were regarded by the Jews as the chief elements of religion. 
Except for the addition of special matter about prayer (vss. 7-15), 
each of these three examples is dealt with in exactly parallel language 
(almsgiving, 2-4; prayer, 5,6; fasting, 16-18), the teaching in each 
case being that the righteous act should not be done ostentatiously, 
but secretly as in the presence of God. The special injunctions con- 
cerning prayer added in vss. 7-15 guard against an error to which the 
Gentiles (rather than the Pharisees) are prone, give an outline of 
prayer, teaching for what and in what spirit we ought to pray, and 
warn against an unforgiving spirit, which makes true prayer impossible. 

V. Single-eyed service of God and simpie trust in him enjoined, 
6 : 19-34. In this paragraph the contrast with Pharisaism is no longer 
present. The central thought is that Jesus’ disciples, the members of 
the kingdom, ought not to be seeking to pile up earthly and material 
treasures, but, trusting God to care for them and provide for their wants, 
should devote themselves to the interests of his kingdom. Thus they 
will live, not a selfish life, seeking their own interests, nor a divided 
life, devoting half their energy to serving God and half to accumu- 
lating for themselves, nor an anxious life, worrying lest they shall not be 
provided for, but with one purpose will serve God and his kingdom. 

VI. Judgment of others forbidden, 7 : 1-6.—The error against which 
these verses warn the disciples is one of which the Pharisees were 
conspicuously guilty. The one principle of love in which Jesus sums 
up all duty to our fellow-men is the corrective of this fault also. See 
on 7:12. 

VII. Confidence in God’s willingness to bless,'7 :y7-11.—The thought 
of this paragraph is akin on one side to that of 6 : 7-13, especially vs. 8, 
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and on the other to that of 6:19-34. It teaches trust in God and 
expression of it in prayer. Like the passages just named it is found in 
Luke in a different connection. See Luke, chaps. 11, 12. 

VIII. “ Zhe Golden Rule,” 7: 12.—“ All things, therefore, whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you,” etc.: In this principle 
Jesus sums up all the teaching of this sermon, so far as the conduct of 
men to one another is concerned. In the light of this great principle 
all specific injunctions are to be understood. Some have undertaken 
to apply such sayings as, “‘ Resist not him that is evil,” and, “Give to 
him that askest of thee,” literally as fixed rules. But this is utterly to 
misinterpret Jesus. This whole discourse is a criticism of the Pharisees 
for making morality consist in a literal keeping of the rules of the Old 
Testament, It is impossible to suppose that it simply imposes a new 
set of rules. Others, feeling that a literal obedience to these rules is 
impossible, if not also harmful, give up all attempt to obey the teach- 
ings of this discourse. Both are wrong. In this verse, and in such 
other verses as 5 : 44, we find the frincip/e, which we ought always to 
strive to follow. ‘The single precepts are intended to correct the self- 
ishness and narrowness that Jesus saw about him, and to point out 
some of the many ways in which the principle may be applied. They, 
too, are to be obeyed, always in spirit, and in letter when such an 
obedience is consistent with the principle. If a man would follow 
Jesus, he must not resist an enemy in a spirit of revenge; nor should 
he refuse to give to a beggar from a selfish motive. If he resist or 
withhold, he must do so because love, regard for the highest well- 
being of society in general, requires it. ‘For this is the law and the 
prophets ”’: In this one principle is summed up all that the Old Tes- 
tament teaches concerning man’s duty to man. Whatever else there is 
in the Old Testament is either application of this, or the fault and 
defect which belong to it because God’s revelation was made through 
and to imperfect men. : 

IX. The practice of righteousness, not profession or hearing only, 
enjoined, 7: 13-27.—These closing paragraphs emphasize the seriousness 
of the task which Jesus is laying upon his disciples. Righteousness 
is not attained without effort (vss. 13,14). They must be on their guard 
against false teachers who would lead them astray, but these can be 
detected by their lives (vss. 15-20). And finally the disciples are 
warned against a common error of the Pharisees, fancying that mere 
profession would meet God’s requirements. It is not hearing Jesus’ 
teaching, it is not saying “Lord, Lord,” that meets the demand of the 
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kingdom ; it is doimg what he teaches. Only he who does this is 
really building on the rock (vss. 21-27). Thus the sermon ends, as it 
began, with an insistence on the high standard of morality in the 
kingdom. And this morality is one both of heart and of life, of prin- 
ciple and of practice. 

“| 126. Notes on § 49, Luke 6: 20-49.—This discourse reported by 
Luke differs from the one just studied in Matthew only in its omission 
of a large part of what is given in Matthew. The order of topics com- 
mon to the two is almost identical. 

Vss. 20-22. Compare Matt. 5: 4-12. Vs. 20, “blessed are ye poor” : 
Luke emphasizes the actual poverty of those to whom Jesus spoke, 
Matthew the effect of it in the consciousness of need. The worst 
thing about riches is that they give men a sense of self-sufficiency. 
See Matt. 19:23, 24; Mark 10:23-25. Vs. 21, “ye that hunger 
now”: it is physical hunger which is primarily meant, yet not as a 
blessing in itself, but as helping to create the desire for the best things. 
Compare Matt. 5:6. Just how these different reports of Jesus’ words 
arose it is impossible to say. But they probably represent two sides 
of his real thought. 

Vss. 24-26. No parallel in Matthew. These are the correlatives of 
the beatitudes. On vs. 24 compare Mark 10: 23-25; on vs. 25 com- 
pare Luke 16: 19-31; on vs. 26 compare Matt. 23: 5-8. 

Vss. 27-36. In these verses Luke gives the same teachings which 
are in Matt. 5: 38-48, only omitting all comparison with the cur- 
rent teachings of the synagogue, as if writing for Gentiles only. 
Vs. 31 contains the golden rule, which in Matthew stands much later, 
in 7:12. Vs. 36 has “merciful” instead of “ perfect” (Matt. 5 : 48), thus 
emphasizing the particular element of character which the preceding 
verses have spoken of. 

Vss. 37-42. Compare Matt. 7: 1-5. Luke’s report is at this point 
fuller than Matthew’s. 

Vss. 43-45. Compare Matt. 7:16-19. But the connection is 
different. In Matthew these words set forth the test by which false 
teachers can be distinguished from the true. Here they enforce the 
warning against undertaking to judge one another. In Matt. 12: 33-35 
they have still another connection and force. 

Vss. 46-49. Compare Matt. 7:21-27. Matthew and Luke end 
alike, as they began alike. We have here, in all probability, not two 
discourses, but two reports of one discourse, neither, however, com- 
plete, and the longer one at least containing some matter delivered 
on other occasions. 
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4 127. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1)* In what 
regions had the fame of Jesus spread abroad at the time of the 
choosing of the Twelve? (2)* Under what circumstances did 
he choose the twelve apostles? (3)* For what did he choose 
them, and what did they become by his choice of them? (4)* 
What facts indicate the importance which he attached to this 
act? (5)* Name the apostles. 

(6)* To whom was the Sermon on the Mount addressed ? 
(7) Can the statements of this discourse made in the second 
person be applied to others than Jesus’ disciples? (8)* What 
is the theme of this discourse, as given in Matthew? (9) In 
what marked respect (aside from length) does Luke’s report in 
6: 20-49 differ from Matthew’s? (10) Name (and fix in mind) 
the nine main divisions of the discourse in Matthew. (11) In 
how many of these divisions is there a contrast expressed or 
implied between the righteousness of the kingdom and that of 
the Pharisees? (12)* What kind of persons did Jesus desire as 
the material out of which to build his kingdom (Matt. 5 : 3-12)? 
(13)* What great responsibility did Jesus lay upon his disciples 
(5:13-16)? (14)* What led the Pharisees to look upon Jesus 
as hostile to the law and a perverter of morals? (15) What 
was it that Jesus really opposed? (16)* What was his real 
attitude to the law? (17) Against what are Jesus’ criticisms in 
Matt. 5: 21-48 primarily directed? (18)* What is the one 
positive and all-inclusive principle which he teaches in place of 
all rules of conduct? (19) Against what is the criticism in 
6: 1-18 directed? (20) What positive principle is here taught? 
(21) Against what vice of Pharisaism is 7: 13-27 directed ? 
(22) In what form does that vice appear today? (23)* Putting 
together the teaching of 5: 21-48; 7:12; and 7: 13-27, what 
kind of morality does Jesus require of his disciples? (24) What 
are the chief differences between Luke’s report of this discourse 
and Matthew’s? (25)* Ought the teachings of Jesus in this’ 
discourse to be obeyed? (26) Are they generally obeyed? 
(27) Can they be obeyed in a selfish, self-sufficient spirit? See 
Matt. 5:3, 4, 5. 
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{| 128. Constructive Work.—Write chap. xi of your “ Life of Christ” 
(inserting the title of Part V). The following outline is suggested : 

1. The situation at the opening of this period; the success thus 
far attained ; the attitude of the various classes toward Jesus. 

2. The choosing of the Twelve; the men; their work ; the signifi- 
cance of the act. . 

3. The Sermon on the Mount; the place; the occasion of the dis- 
course; the persons addressed; the theme; the main divisions; the 
central teachings ; is it to be obeyed ? 

“| 129. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The successive calls of the four fishermen. 

2. What the disciples knew and believed about Jesus when they 
were chosen to be apostles. 

3. The relation of the choice of the Twelve to the organization of 
the kingdom of God. 

4. The relation between the work for which the apostles were first 
appointed and that which fell to them after the death and resurrection 
of Jesus. 

5. Jesus’ attitude towards Pharisaism. 

6. Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testament, (a) its central moral 


principles, (4) its specific statutes on moral and ceremonial matters. 
7. The authority of Jesus: subject to or superior to that of the Old 
Testament ? 
8. Can the ethical teachings of Jesus be practically applied today ? 


GAork and WAorkers. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, England, is to have a Presbyterian Col- 
lege, the Westminster. Dr. John Watson has been active in raising 
funds for this school, and Rev. Dr. Dykes will be the principal. It is 
nearly a hundred years since a college was added to Cambridge Uni- 
versity. This new Presbyterian college is not the first nonconformist 
school to be established in connection, but its founding is nevertheless 
a significant fact. 

SPECIAL interest attaches to a recent number of the Zeétschrift 
des deutschen Palistina-Vereins (Jahrgang XX1, Heft 3), where L. 
Bauer, himself for many years a resident of Jerusalem, gives a collec- 
tion of proverbs, adages, sayings, and the like, which he gathered from 
the lips of the people of that vicinity. Quite a number of these can 
readily be used in illustration of biblical modes of thought and styles 
of expression. The material is entirely new. 

Tue Christian Work will publish during the year some historical 
articles upon the “ Life of Christ,” which will be helpful to all. It is 
a decided step forward that the religious papers are undertaking to treat 
historically the themes of Bible study which are current in the religi- 
ous world. In this connection mention might also be made of the 
fact that the Zvangelist of New York is publishing a series of lectures 
prepared by its editor, Louise Seymour Houghton, on the “ Study of 
the Bible as Literature.” 

THE excavations at Tell Zakariya and Tell es-Safi were continued by 
Dr. Bliss until November 24; on that date he removed to Tell ej-Judei- 
deh. The Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for January 
contains the concluding reports upon the work done at these two sites, 
with many illustrations of the pottery, seals, and rock-cuttings unearthed. 
Dr. Bliss, writing from the third site on December 4, reports that 
they have been tracing the fortifications, that the accumulation of 
the débris is not great, and that the pottery shows some of the earliest 
types. He hopes to be able also, during the next season, to do some: 
work upon Beit Jibrin, two miles distant. 

AT the close of the present seminary year Professor Howard Osgood, 
D.D., LL.D., will resign the chair of Hebrew language and literature 
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in Rochester Theological Seminary (Baptist), Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Osgood, who is now seventy years old, was for six years (1868-74) 
Old Testament professor at Crozer Theological Seminary, and it was 
directly from that institution that he went to the corresponding chair 
at Rochester in 1875, which he has filled continuously for twenty-five 
years." He was a member of the American Committee which codp- 
erated with the British Committee in the revision of the Old Testament 
twenty years ago. It is to be hoped that Dr. Osgood may now find 
time to publish in permanent form the results of his archeological 
studies, which are of much value. 


THE frontispiece of this number is a reproduction of a photo- 
graph of the Galilean mountain called in the Arabic Karn Hattin, or 
more familiarly known in English as the Horns of Hattin. Latin 
tradition from the thirteenth century has fixed upon this mountain as 
the site of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt., chaps. 5-7). This tradi- 
tion, however, was unknown to the eastern church, and there is not 
much probability that it is correct. Dr. Plummer, in his recent Com- 
mentary on Luke, says: “There is considerable unanimity as to the 
spot where the sermon was delivered” (p. 178), a statement which 
seems to refer to Karn Hattin. Stanley also is in favor of this tradi- 
tion (Sinai and Palestine, pp. 368 f.); and there are other scholars who 
incline to the same opinion. No one claims that the identification can 
be proved in any way. The other view, and perhaps the more probable 
one, is that “the mountain” referred to in Matt. 5:1 is rather the 
range which rises to the west of the Sea of Galilee, the higher land 
rather than a particular mountain peak. Karn Hattin is a round 
rocky ridge about a quarter of a mile in length, running east and west, 
and at each end there rises a small cone or horn which may be dis- 
tinctly seen in the picture. The hill rises only 30 to 60 feet above 
the plain to the west, but on the east toward the lake the descent is 
almost precipitous 300 to 400 feet. It was on this hill that the last 
battle of the great crusades took place on July 5, 1187 A.D. The 
Christians had fortified this spot, and were attacked by the Saracens 
under Saladin. The hill was stormed and taken, the Christians were 
routed, and the long effort of the Frankish power to take possession of 
Palestine was at an end. 
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Encyclopedia Bibiica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, 
Political and Religious History, the Archeology, Geog- 
raphy and Natural History of the Bible. Edited by Pro- 
FESSOR T. K. Cueyne, M.A., D.D., and J. SuTHERLAND 
Brack, M.A., LL.D. Vol. I, A to D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xxviii+572. Cloth, $5; full 
library leather, $7.50, a volume. 


It is now a matter of common knowledge that this great biblical 
encyclopzedia, which is to be completed in four volumes, was originally 
projected by the renowned Old Testament scholar, Professor W. 
Robertson Smith. That was more than twelve years ago. He intended 
to republish from the Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, the large 
number of first-class articles on biblical subjects which were therein 
contained, so supplemented and revised as to make a complete Bible 
dictionary. In September, 1892, eighteen months before his death, 
but after his health had broken down, he committed the task to Pro- 
fessor Cheyne and Dr. Black. They have carried it forward to com- 
pletion, but instead of reprinting the Britannica articles entire, many 
of them have been rewritten, and those retained have been carefully 
revised ; while the great bulk of the material of the Lxcyclopedia 
Biblica is new, original work by some of the best scholars in England, 
Germany, and America. 

The general position of this work is ‘‘uncompromisingly pro- 
gressive ;” it is intended to be 
“a survey of the contents of the Bible as illuminated by criticism —a criti- 
cism which identifies the cause of religion with that of historical truth, and, 
without neglecting the historical and archeological setting of religion, loves 
best to trace the growth of high conceptions, the flashing forth of new intui- 
tions, and the development of noble personalities, under local and temporal 
conditions that may often be, to human eyes, most adverse The sym- 
pathies of the editors are, upon the whole, with what is commonly known as 
‘advanced’ criticism, not simply because it is advanced, but because such 
criticism, in the hands of a circumspect and experienced scholar, takes 
account of facts and phenomena which the criticism of a former generation 
overlooked or treated superficially. They have no desire, however, to ‘ boy- 
cott’ moderate criticism. . . . . An ‘advanced’ critic cannot possibly feel any 
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arrogance toward his more ‘moderate’ colleague, for probably he himself 
held, not very long ago, views resembling those which the ‘moderate’ critic 
holds now, and the latter may find his precautionary investigations end in his 
supporting, with greater fulness and more complete arguments, as sound the 
views that now seem to him rash” (pp. ix, x). 

This statement by the editors leaves no uncertainty as to the 
general attitude of the work. For scholars, and for well-trained 
students of the Bible, the Encyclopedia Biblica will be of high value, 
as presenting compactly and accurately the present status of biblical 
criticism “at the front” of the march of progress. The work cuts 
entirely loose from traditional views as such, nor does it even attempt 
to mediate between the traditional and the advanced position. It is 
for those who have learned what the historical and literary criticism of 
the Bible is, and have acquired some ability and experience in studying 
the Bible in this way. It stands, therefore, in sharp contrast with the 
Hastings Bible Dictionary, which aims particularly to construct a 
bridge across from traditional to progressive (not ‘ advanced’’) views. 
To the professional Bible student we recommend the thorough study 
and use of both works; to the general reader, for whom even one dic- 
tionary will be a large undertaking, we recommend the Hastings 
Dictionary. 

A special feature of the Eucyclopedia Bidlica is the attention given 
to textual criticism, particularly in the Old Testament articles; the 
variant readings of the manuscripts and versions are given with some 
fulness. This greatly enhances the value of the work for reference. 
Also in the field of biblical archeology the treatment is frequently 
extended, the effort being to make these articles as complete as pos- 
sible for the present state of knowledge. The proportions fixed for the 
length of treatment given to the various departments of biblical study 
included in the work are inthe main good. A general criticism, how- 
ever, must be made to the effect that the New Testament has frequently 
not received its due. In many of the articles which pertain to both 
Old and New Testament the latter is scantily treated. The exclu- 
sively New Testament articles are often disproportionately short; ¢. g., 
the article upon the Corinthian Epistles occupies but 8 columns, and 
the article upon Colossians and Ephesians jointly has 9, ‘while that 
upon Canticles has 14; the New Testament Canon receives but 7 
columns, while the Old Testament Canon receives 27; the article 
Apostle receives 2 columns, while the article Chariot receives 7. In 
one instance the New Testament is favored, for the article Apocalypse 
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is given 19 columns, while the article Daniel, Book of, has but 14. 
In this first volume, at any rate, the fact that Professor Cheyne is an 
Old Testament scholar, and that he has not had associated with him in 
the editorship an equally strong New Testament scholar, has made 
the New Testament portion of the Lxcyclopedia somewhat weak and 
deficient. One observes also that the editors have gone to Germany 
for the most important portion of their New Testament material — to 
Professors Schmiedel, von Soden, Bousset, and Jiilicher. A great part 
of the Old Testament material is written by Professor Cheyne himself, 
but here also foreign scholars have contributed much, namely Profes- 
sors Kamphausen, Tiele, Guthe, Zimmern, Benzinger, Budde, Marti, 
Gautier, Néldeke, and Kosters. 

It must be considered a radical defect inthe Encyclopedia Biblica 
that the editors have excluded the whole field of biblical theology. 
The title itself is an offense to Professor Cheyne, who says: “Systems 
of prophetic, Pauline, Petrine, Johannine theology have had their day ; 
it is perhaps time that the Bible should cease to be regarded as a store- 
house of more or less competing systems of abstract thought” (p. xi). 
Well, waiving the matter of a name, and conceding that biblical ideas 
are not so systematic as has often been maintained, the fact is still 
before us that the prophets, Jesus, and the apostles have given some 
religious ideas and teachings which are quite as important as anything 
else the Bible contains ; indeed, some scholars find these religious 
ideas and teachings the most important part of the Bible. Of course 
Professor Cheyne is not of this number, or he could not have omitted 
this element from his work. It is altogether to the credit of Dr. Hast- 
ings that he made biblical theology an essential part of his Dictionary 
of the Bible; that the articles he secured for this department were far 
from satisfactory was no reason why the Zucyclopedia Biblica should 
not secure better ones. It is by no means the case, as Professor 
Cheyne alleges, that the work being done in biblical theology is not 
scholarly or worthy to stand beside the achievements of archeology 
and political and literary history. Or if it were true, the contemp- 
tuous treatment which he adopts for it would be a mistake. The rise 
and development of the thoughts of men concerning their relation to 
God, to one another, and to the physical world about them, is the most 
interesting and most valuable element in history. The Hebrew-Jewish 
people had the greatest and truest apprehension of these essential 
religious truths, and the literature which we speak of collectively as 
the Bible gives us a valuable record of the growth of these supremely 
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important ideas. The political, literary, and archeological study of 
the Bible is valuable primarily in so far as it helps us to understand 
the religio-ethical ideas of this race. Then, what can be said of a work 
upon the Bible which deliberately excludes this whole supreme ele- 
ment? Must it not be called a torso? 

The contents of Vol. I may be arranged into several groups, and 
some detailed consideration of them may be given : 

Old Testament History and Religion—Of the many articles, long 
and short, which fall within this category the majority are the work of 
Professor Cheyne. Among these are such as David, Abraham, Cain, 
Deluge (in part), Ahab, Azazel, Cherub, Ark of Covenant (in part), 
Abel, Creation (in part), and Day of Atonement. W. E. Addis writes 
on Aaron, Absalom, Altar, Decalogue, and Balaam. Both writers 
occupy much space with critical investigations and make large use of 
critical results. Cheyne contributes a great amount of fresh material 
dealing with the text, and is full of new suggestions and conclusions 
which will require much discussion before they can be regarded as cer- 
tainties. G.F. Moore’sarticleson Asherah and Ashtoreth leave little to be 
desired. N. Schmidt in Covenant has given us one of the most thorough 
and instructive contributions in the volume. Its results are, of course, 
revolutiofary from the traditional point of view. Another American 
contributor is M. Jastrow, Jr., on the subject Canaanites. To Ben- 
zinger has been assigned Circumcision and part of Day of Atonement. 
Tiele and Kosters in Chedorlaomer give a well-balanced presentation 
of the facts and the conclusions to be drawn. Zimmern divides with 
Cheyne the subjects of Deluge and Creation. Here as in the other 
discussions on primitive subjects Cheyne urges vigorously the mythical 
theory. The deluge is a transformed ether-myth. An elaborate treat- 
ment of Clean and Unclean, by Simcox, introduces the whole subject of 
holiness in the Old Testament. Anointing, by Gray, and Cuttings of 
the Flesh, by Ball, are examples of large space given to important arche- 
ological topics often treated superficially in dictionaries. Hogg handles 
learnedly the tribes Asher, Benjamin, and Dan. The article on Chron- 
ology, by Marti, is one of the most satisfactory discussions available in 
English. On all this material two remarks may be made: (1) All the 
available resources of biblical scholarship have been lavished upon 
these articles. They are in many cases treatises im petto, condensing 
the results of profound investigation. (2) They, therefore, constitute 
this book a work, not for consultation, but for study. It is not to be 
recommended to the ordinary Bible student and least \of all to the 
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beginner. Even the practiced student of these subjects is a little dis- 
mayed to have thrust upon his attention in the articles, especially in 
those of Professor Cheyne, new hypotheses supported by serious argu- 
ments. If this is what a Bible dictionary is for, then here is the ideal 
treatment of Old Testament history and religion. 

Geography and Archeology.—The articles on geography and arche- 
ology naturally occupy large space in a work of this kind, and, not- 
withstanding the fact that many of them are very short and their 
subjects of minor importance, no pains have been spared apparently 
to make them authoritative. Much of the work in these fields has 
been done by the principal editor. Of the 140 signed articles which 
appear in the first 300 columns no less than fifty-three are by Professor 
Cheyne. Not a few of the geographical contributions are supplied by 
George Adam Smith, and some by Professor Driver. Many of the 
sections are the work of two or more contributors, and this combina- 
tion of talent is a distinct advantage. Some of these composite articles 
are the result of additional notes made to original drafts by Robertson 
Smith, as in the article Aphek, where George Adam Smith has 
brought the data down to the present by the addition of facts discov- 
ered since the former’s death. In other cases the process of collabora- 
tion is apparent, as in many of the articles on trees and fruit. In 
nearly all cases the work is marked by extensive and careful treatment. 
The various writers have evidently spared no effort to make their con- 
tributions exhaustive; and yet the elaborate system of abbreviations 
employed permits extraordinary compression. Such articles as 
Chariot, Dance, Agriculture, Cooking, Divination, and many more of 
the sort, are very rich in historical and archeological material, illus- 
trating Old Testament usages by contemporary customs. 

The careful attention to variant readings often affords surprising 
light on an obscure reference. The critical method is applied in a 
thoroughgoing manner, as in the article Candlestick, where Cook, fol- 
lowing Stade, throws out the reference (1 Kings 7: 49) to the ten lamp- 
stands of Solomon’s temple, claiming this to be a later addition. 
Under Behemoth, Cheyne rejects the ordinary identification of levi- 
athan with the crocodile and behemoth with the hippopotamus, and 
finds the explanation in the primitive Babylonian myths of which so 
much is made by Gunkel. The leviathan he would make, first the 
abyss itself, then the imaginary monster of the sea; behemoth a corre- 
sponding land creature. Yet the writers of the article Crocodile con- 
tend for the older view, which appears also in Hastings’ DécHonary. 
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On Belial, Cheyne gives the substance of his Zxfositor articles of 1895, 
claiming that the word is used in the Old Testament to mean (a) the 
watery abyss, (4) hopeless ruin, (c) extreme wickedness. This view 
goes back once more to the dragon myth of the Babylonians. The 
article Tower of Babel agrees with Hommel in Hastings’ Dictionary 
in identifying it with the tower of E-sagila, now Tel Amran. Under 
Apple, Dr. Post, who wrote in Hastings’ Dictionary, is corrected 
regarding the character of that fruit. An interesting treatment is 
given to the subject of color as an element in the artistic life of the 
Hebrews, and the dominant colors of the Bible are noted in detail. 
The article on Diseases is very unsatisfactory because of its brevity, and 
even the promise that the subject is to be resumed under Medicine 
does not compensate; a theme so important as this should have 
received adequate consideration. Under Bethel the mistake of the 
Revised Version in hyphenating the name is noted. 

Old Testament Introduction—The more important articles in the 
field of Old Testament introduction included in Vol. I are those on 
Amos, Canon of the Old Testament, Book of Daniel, Apocrypha, Book 
of Baruch, Canticles, Books of Chronicles, and Deuteronomy. A most 
general statement to be made concerning these articles is that they deal 
with the questions involved in a strong and thorough way, facing 
boldly all the difficulties and endeavoring to consider these difficulties 
from fundamental points of view. On the other hand, they abound in 
bold conjectures, and are characterized by an assurance which in 
many cases seems hardly well grounded. It is also to be noted that, 
fresh and original as the treatment seems to be, it nevertheless shows 
evidence to a greater or less extent of the mechanical in method of 
treatment and in expression. This is not intended as a criticism of the 
admirable analyses suggested in the course of the articles by the side- 
heads, with accompanying numbers, which together form a real contri- 
bution in presentation of material. 

In the treatment of Amos more than the usual amount of space is 
given to the setting apart of those passages which evidently do not 
form a part of the original book, and here the writer (Cheyne) adds 
little or nothing to what had already been stated. On the basis of the 
material which remains, Amos is described as a strange phenomenon, 
and as representing an entirely new type of prophecy. The old view 
that he came from Judah is accepted, and the original prophecies are 
assigned to the years 765-750 B.C. This date satisfies the circumstance 
that the Israelites seemed to have no apprehension of a speedy attack 
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from Assyria, and also the general sociological background of the book. 
The general division of the book into three portions— the first includ- 
ing chaps. i and ii, the second chaps. iii-vi, and the third chaps. vii-— 
ix —is satisfactory, but the more minute analysis of the second part, 
namely, chaps. iii—vi, into ten loosely connected passages does not 
seem to meet the facts. The artistic side of the prophecies of Amos 
has evidently not received full consideration. We cannot agree with 
Mr. Cheyne in supposing it to’be inherently difficult and contrary to 
analogy to suppose that the first chapters were intended for readers 
rather than for hearers, nor is the same supposition correct in reference 
to chaps. vii-ix, which contain the visions. The suggestion that the 
prophet when expelled from Bethel proceeded to Jerusalem, and there 
prepared the first draft of the book which was later to bear his name, 
is most interesting and not improbable. ‘This pre-exilic edition would 
have been in Isaiah’s hands—but not Hosea’s, since in all proba- 
bility it was limited to circulation in Judea. The general treatment is 
strong, as may be seen in the following propositions which are elabo- 
rated. While both as writer and speaker Amos must have had 
models, there is no reason to suppose that there preceded him men 
who were to any considerable extent prophets of his own type. His 
originality is to be noted particularly in the fact that he was probably 
the first to use the pen in aid of the voice, thus following the example 
of the priests who even at this early time had reduced the legal litera- 
ture to writing. His expectation concerning Israel was essentially 
pessimistic, for he had no other thought than that the nation would 
disappear. This grew out of his appreciation of the unsound religious 
condition of his times, and this in turn rested upon his conception of 
Jehovah. His God was the sovereign of nature and of nations, and he 
was a monotheist, although much of the old nationalistic conception 
prevailed. He was probably familiar with the ethico-religious priestly 
laws, contained in Exodus, which had recently appeared, but he does 
not appeal to them. 

The treatment of Chronicles is particularly clear and satisfactory. 
These books are regarded as forming a part of one original work, 
which included also Ezra and Nehemiah. The writer lived a consider- 
able time after Ezra, probably about 300 B.C. The great difference of 
the treatment of history found in Kings and in Chronicles rests upon 
the different environments out of which the books were produced — 
Kings coming from the time when the spirit of the prophets still prevails 
(compare Zechariah 1: 5 ff.), Chronicles from the time when the center 
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of religious life is the liturgical service of the sanctuary. The writer 
(Driver), on the basis of William Robertson Smith, ascribes the varia- 
tions between Chronicles and Kings to the assumption “that the 
religious institutions of his time must have existed in the same form 
in old Israel,” and works out the application of this to the attitude of 
the chronicler as touching high places and Levitical choirs ; and while, 
therefore, the chronicler is an unimpeachable witness to the religious 
ideas of his own time, his testimony with regard to antiquity may not 
be accepted as of great value. Attention is called to the fact that the 
chronicler in his additions lays great stress upon the doctrine of divine 
retribution, and represents it as acting immediately, while in earlier 
times the justice of God was understood to find execution in the 
course of history. In this particular the chronicler adopts the style of 
the Jewish Midrash, to which indeed reference is made. Another 
peculiarity is a certain tendency to exaggeration, the figures of the 
chronicler being of a thoroughly unhistorical character. 

_ The article on Canticles, written by Cheyne, is a notable one. The 
name of the book as adopted is “ Song of Songs,” not “ Canticles” or 
“Song of Solomon.” Under the head “Subject of the Book,” it is 
maintained that to treat the book as an allegory in which earthly love 
is represented as having a true symbolic resemblance to spiritual love, 
is inconsistent with the spirit of Hebraism, and this in spite of the fact 
that the relation between Jehovah and his people is represented by wed- 
lock, as in Hosea. The writer maintains that “the notion implied 
by the prophetic allegory of wedlock is not that of free inclination on 
Israel’s part toward the all-beautiful one, but rather of an obedience 
which is in the first instance the condition of divine protection, though 
as favors multiply and the essential goodness of the divine commands 
appears it becomes a habit and a passion.” The origin of the allegori- 
cal interpretation is ascribed to the disposition of the Jews in later days 
when what had formerly been used as an expression of joy must now 
give place in the midst of gloom to something of a sacred character ; 
since before go A. D. no traces of the allegorical view are to be found, 
and indeed before that time the song was not generally quoted. After 
a full discussion of the poetical form, the decision is reached that it is 
not a drama, but a bundle of loosely connected songs. It is not 
dramatical because no satisfactory plot has yet been discovered, and 
also because we have no right to expect a Semitic drama. There is no 
evidence of a drama among any Semitic people, much less among the 
Jews, who before the time of Herod regarded all theatrical performances 
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as heathenish practices. Still further, the Israelites possessed in a per- 
manent way the gift of lyric poetry. Their festivities were made up in 
large measure of singing and dancing. It is better, therefore, accord- 
ing to our writer, to understand the book to be a collection of inde- 
pendent songs which had their origin in connection with wedding 
festivities. Survivals of these festivities are to be found even now 
among the Syrians. During the seven days after the wedding the 
bridegroom and bride played the parts of king and queen. It follows 
from this decision that whatever unity is found in the book is only 
apparent. The arguments for a pre-exilic date are found to be inade- 
quate, while the position of the book, the mention of Jerusalem as a 
place of beauty, the absence of archaisms, the importance attached to 
garden cultivation, all point to a post-exilic date. These are reinforced 
by the large number of words which are declared to be of late origin. 
The anthology is, therefore, to be dated from the time of one of the 
earlier Ptolemies, or even later. In summing up the view of the book 
from this standpoint, it is suggested that it reveals a very pure con- 
ception of true love as springing out of a free inclination of one man 
and one woman and rising into a passionate union of hearts. It also 
shows a genuine love of nature. Race-psychology, it is suggested, may 
obtain something of importance from the song, especially the portions 
in which the heroine falls into confusion between dreamland and 
reality. It further indicates that there were times and seasons in the 
last centuries of Israel’s history in which legalism could not crowd out 
joyousness. There is, however, according to the view proposed, 
nothing of religious value in the book. This view was suggested by 
Wetstein, was presented in popular form by Budde in 1894, is still on 
trial; and, while much may be urged in its favor, the older dramatic 
view is not yet to be set aside. The field is open for someone now to 
show the weakness of the new view and the strength of the older one. 

The article on Deuteronomy is certainly as satisfactory as an article 
on the subject within the space allotted could be made, and it is a source 
of regret that larger space might not have been given to the treatment 
of what is confessedly the key to the whole subject of Old Testament 
criticism. The writer, Professor Moore, agrees with the view, now almost 
universally held, that the original Deuteronomy was first brought to 
light in the days of Josiah. Space does not here permit a presentation 
of the details of this treatment. Deuteronomy is represented as the 
prophetic law-book and as an embodiment of the ideals of the prophets, 
so far as these relate to institutions and laws. Its dominant idea is 
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monotheism, and Jehovah is to be worshiped, not “ at many sanctuaries, 
but at one only, in the place where he chooses to fix his name.” Love 
of Israel by Jehovah and of Jehovah by Israel is the essential element in 
the book. The relation, however, between Jehovah and Israel is nota 
relation determined by nature, and therefore indissoluble. It is rather 
a moral relation, which has its origin in Jehovah’s choice of Israel to be 
his people. Everywhere the spirit of philanthropy prevails. 

Assyria and Babylonia.—lIt is very gratifying to a student of Assy- 
rian to see the important position given to Assyrian in the lexicons of 
the Old Testament and the biblical encyclopedias. In this volume 
we have references to the Assyrian and Babylonian on every page, 
touching the legendary and historical texts; chronology, personal and 
geographical names, institutions, customs, rites, etc. The contributors 
have not hesitated through any false conservatism to accept the latest 
results of the critical schools. Many of the explanations cannot be 
accepted as final. Great fairness has been shown, however, in present- 
ing the different views held and in adding a very good bibliography. 
Reference can be made only to a few articles. Those on Assyria and 
Babylonia, by Mr. L. W. King, of the British Museum, are splendid 
examples of what can be done in this topical form. For illustration 
one may note the contents of the chapter on Babylonia: Names and 
Description (secs. 1-4), Language and Script (secs. 5-9), Decipher- 
ment and Excavation (secs. 1o—14), Architecture and Art (secs. 15-18), 
Literature and Science (secs. 19-24), Religion, Augury, etc. (secs. 
25-34), Mythology and Legend (secs. 35, 36), Chronology (secs. 
37-39), Historical Periods (sec. 40), Early Semitic Kingdoms (secs. 
41, 42), Sumerian Kingdoms (secs. 43-47), Ur, etc. (secs. 48-52), 
Babylon (secs. 53-70), Dynasties II-VIII (secs. 56-62), Nabonassar 
(sec. 63), Assyrian Suzerainty (sec. 64), Neo-Babylonian Empire (secs. 
65-70), Bibliography (sec. 71), with a large map. Mention should 
also be made of the articles Babylon, by T. G. Pinches; Calah, Car- 
chemish, and Chaldee, by C. H. W. Johns. 

New Testament History.—The two articles of special importance are 
those upon New Testament Chronology and the Council of Jerusalem. 
The former is by H. von Soden, professor of New Testament exegesis 
at the University of Berlin, who also contributes the articles on Annas 
and Caiaphas, and Aretas ; the latter is by P. W. Schmiedel, professor of 
New Testament exegesis at the University of Ziirich, who also contributes 
the articles on Apollos, Barabbas, Barnabas, Christian, Name of, Com- 
munity of Goods, and Cornelius. The remaining articles of larger 
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interest are: Abomination of Desolation, by Professor T. K. Cheyne 
(Oxford) ; Antichrist, by Professor W. Bousset (Géttingen) ; Demons 
(N. T.), by Professor John Massie (Oxford) ; and Dispersion, by Pro- 
fessor Hermann Guthe (Leipzig). 

The subject of New Testament Chronology is treated in better pro- 
portion here than in the Hastings Bible Dictionary, 20 columns in the 
former (Old Testament 27 columns) to 46 columns in the latter. But 
for this special topic one of course misses the more exhaustive discus- 
sion. The dates reached by Professor von Soden are: (1) For the life 
of Jesus, birth ¢. 4 B.C.(?); beginning of public work, ¢. 28 or 29 
A. D.; death, 30 A.D. The public ministry was, therefore, confined 
to one year; the passover of John 2: 13 is retained (though the cleans- 
ing of the temple is removed to the final passover, in accordance with 
the synoptics) ; John 5:1 is Pentecost; 6:47: 2, the feast of Taber- 
nacles; 10:22, the feast of Dedication; 13:1 ff., the final passover. 
Luke’s census datum (2:1 ff.) and the birth at Bethlehem are regarded 
as misconceptions of the historical facts. (2) For the apostolic age, 
the south-Galatian theory is adopted, Gal. 2:1-10 is identified with 
Acts 11:30 and 15:1-35, and the event placed before the first 

‘missionary journey. Between the earlier and later scheme of dates 
for the life of Paul, turning about the accession of Festus, Professor 
von Soden does not decide, but uses a double set of dates, the Jerusa- 
lem arrest of Paul falling either in 54 or 58 A. D. He thinks it 
probable that Paul was put to death at the end of the first Roman 
imprisonment ; but if not at that time, then in the Neronian persecution 
of 64 A.D. He adopts the theory, now gaining currency, that the 
pastoral epistles contain genuine fragments of Pauline letters. Pro- 
fessor von Soden’s chronological conclusions depart considerably, and 
for the length of Jesus’ public ministry depart radically, from current 
views ; they differ greatly also from Mr. Turner’s conclusions in the 
corresponding article of the Hastings Bible Dictionary. A discussion 
of these views is not, however, possible in this connection. 

It is an improvement over the Hastings Szb/e Dictionary that a 
separate article (11 columns) is given to the Council of Jerusalem. 
Professor Schmiedel says ‘“‘it is quite impossible to deny the identity 
of the events related in Gal. 2:1-10 and Acts 15:1-35;” but he 
differs with von Soden in regarding the visit of Acts 11:30 as mis- 
placed from its true connection with Acts 21:17. The facts concern- 
ing the council must be derived primarily from Paul, in Gal, 2: 1-10. 
The chief features of Schmiedel’s interpretation agree with those of 
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Weizsacker, McGiffert, and others, and are quite surely correct; excep- 
tion may be taken, however, to some points, as that the division of 
territory between Paul and Peter was rigidly ethnographic, and that 
the prohibitions attached to the decision of the council in 15 : 29 are 
unhistorical (although the difficulty involved in this passage must be 
fairly faced). The struggle of the three parties to the Council, the 
Judaizing Christians, the original apostles, and Paul; the ultimate 
concession by the original apostles of Paul’s main contention that 
Gentile Christians should be free from the Jewish law; and the 
inevitable sequel at Antioch in which Paul found it necessary for the 
unity of Christendom to break with Peter, and even Barnabas, in 
insisting that ceremonial barriers between Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians be removed, are clearly expounded. 

Of the other articles there is small room to speak. Guthe’s Dis- 
persion is an excellent treatment of Judaism outside of Palestine, 
with a good bibliography. Schmiedel’s article Christian, Name of, 
is an elaborate discussion which carries one through the whole matter 
of the Christian persecutions in the first century. The tradition as to 
the origin of the designation “Christians,” which has been preserved 
in Acts 11: 26, and its original use in the situation described in Acts 
26:28, are doubted; the name was of course constructed by the 
Gentiles, after their well-known method (e. g., Herodians), but probably 
not before the close of the first century, when the followers of Jesus 
began to be persecuted simply because they were such. The article upon 
Cornelius, also by Professor Schmiedel, is a vigorous critical article, 
in which the general historicity of Acts 10:1—11: 18 is suspected, 
because of an alleged inconsistency with the development of Gentile 
Christianity as portrayed by Paul in his epistles, as well as by Acts 
15:1-35. The article Community of Goods presents a new and 
interesting analytical theory, but with the usual conclusion as to the 
phenomenon itself; and the article Demons (N. T.) shows how the 
Jews in Jesus’ day shared with other peoples an elaborate demonology, 
which Jesus did not undertake to correct. 

New Testament Introduction—The articles Apocalyptic Literature 
and Apocalypse contain much of the best work in the volume. The for- 
mer, by Professor Charles, is a model of method and compactness. Its 
general plan of combining in one article a complete presentation of the 
material is thoroughly satisfactory, and enables the reader to get at the 
very heart of a literature the importance of which is being daily more 
appreciated by biblical scholars. This general article, however, is 
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apparently to do duty for the entire literature, and this we regard as a 
distinct loss. Asa brief introduction a couple of pages may be sufficient 
on the Sibylline Oracles, for example, but for a complete presentation of 
such an important book we should have larger treatment. Professor 
Bousset’s article upon the Apocalypse is one of the most elaborate exam- 
ples of introduction to be found. In fact, if any criticism were to be 
passed upon it, it would be that too much space is given to the history of 
the book in the church, when so little space is given to other articles of 
the New Testament. Professor Bousset holds that the person who wrote 
the book, if any John, was the mysterious John the Presbyter, yet, on 
the whole, he is inclined to believe that not even he is its author, but 
rather that the book, together with the gospel and epistles of John, are 
from a “school.’”’ So far as the nature of the book is concerned, 
Professor Bousset naturally restates his own views given in his com- 
mentary, and holds that it was written close to the end of the 
first century. The analysis of the book is very complete, and, as 
might be expected, throws no little emphasis upon the legend Nero 
Redivivus and the creation myths of Gunkel. 

The Acts of the Apostles is considered by Professor Schmiedel. 
The article must be classed as radical, so far as the question of authen- 
ticity is concerned. Professor Schmiedel does not believe that the 
author of the ‘“we”-sections wrote the book of Acts as it now stands, 
but that it is later than Josephus, dating probably from 105-130 A. D. 
Such a conclusion seems to be untenable, resting as it does upon the 
familiar alternative thus stated by Professor Schmiedel: “The author 
contradicts the epistle to the Galatians so categorically that, if we assume 
his identity with the eyewitness who writes in the first person, we are 
compelled to adopt one of two courses: we must either make Galatians 
non-Pauline, or pronounce the writer of Acts as a whole to be a 
tendency-writer of the most marked character, hardly less so than a 
post-apostolic author who should have simply invented the ‘ we ’-sec- 
tions.” The basis for this sharp alternative, beyond that given in our 
quotation, is stated by Professor Schmiedel in sixteen lines. With all 
due regard for the profound learning which the author shows in his 
further discussion, covering nine pages, we venture to hold that a very 
large critical pyramid is being made to stand upon a very small critical 
point. That the Acts contained documents, that the first twelve chap- 
ters area collection of ecclesiastical anecdotes and teachings, that it is 
possible to trace the author in his production of some of the speeches — 
all this is susceptible of proof; but to prove that this author is not the 
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author of the “we’’-sections, we venture to believe, has not yet been 
accomplished. It would seem to us, further, that Professor Schmiedel’s 
critique of Blass is capital, but that his nineteenth section upon the 
“religious value of Acts” is very close to unconscious humor. 
Ecclesiastical Articles.— The articles which pertain to church govern- 
ment and institutions, Apostle, Baptism, Bishop, Church, Deacon, are 
all written by the same person, Dr. J. Armitage Robinson, canon 
of Westminster. The interpretation of these matters is that of the 
established church of England, as one might expect. It is next to 
impossible, at the present time, for any writer upon ecclesiastical subjects 
to get outside of the circle of ideas in which he has been brought up. 
The typographical features of the Eucyclopedia Biblica are quite 
different from, and in some respects better than, those of the Hastings 
dictionary. The type page of the two works is practically the same 
size, and the number of words to the page is almost exactly the same. 
The main difference is that the Cheyne work uses a smaller leaded 
“old style” type where the Hastings work uses a larger solid “modern” 
type. Both works use two sizes of type; the Cheyne small size is also 
printed solid, and a much larger proportion of the material, as com- 
pared with the Hastings work, is in this size of type. The most strik- 
ing typographical feature of the Encyclopedia is the blackface inset 
heads, several to each page, which beautifully mark off and index the 
material throughout. The columns are numbered instead of the pages. 
It was a commendable innovation in English religious book-making 
to drop the “St.” from the names of the apostles and other New 
Testament characters. The bibliographical section at the close of 
many of the articles is all that one could wish, but no small number of 
the articles are deficient in this matter ; in some important cases there 
is no statement of the literature at all. The only illustrations which 
appear in the volume are in the two articles Agriculture and Chariot ; 
none are given in the article Dress. One two-page map is given of 
Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia ; there are two smaller uncolored maps 
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BOOKS. 

PaLMER, A. S. Jacob at Bethel: the Vision, the Stone, the Anointing. An 
essay in comparative religion. Studies on Biblical Subjects. London: 
David Nutt, 1899. Pp. 187. 2s. 6d., medZ. 

A scholarly and valuable piece of work in the comparative study of religious 
customs and ideas, not too technical for the general reader. From such studies much 
assistance is gained in understanding historically some of the prominent features of 
the Hebrew religion. 

PETERS, N. Beitrage zur Text und Literarkritik sowie zur Erklarung der 
Biicher Samuel. Freiburg: Herder, 1899. Pp. xi+ 235. M. 5. 
BENZINGER, I. Die Biicherder Kénige. Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar. 

Freiburg: Mohr, 1899. Pp. xxiv-+217. M. 5. 

HOLzHEY, CARL. Das Buch der Kénige. Untersuchung seiner Bestandtheile 
und seines litterarischen und geschichtlichen Charakters. Miinchen: 
Lentner, 1899. Pp. 63. -M. 1.40. 

*BARNES, W.E. The Books of Chronicles: With maps, notes, and intro- 
duction. Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xxxvi+ 303. $1. 

*CHEYNE, T. K. The Christian Use of the Psalms. London: Isbister & Co., 
1899. Pp. 273. 5s. 

JEFFREYS, LETITIA D. The Unity of the Book of Isaiah: linguistic and 
other evidence of the undivided authorship. London: George Bell & 
Sons, 1899. Pp. xiv-+56. 2s. 6d., med. 

A brief attempt to sustain the traditional view of the prophecies grouped under 
the name of Isaiah, against evidence which seems to the great body of modern scholars 
to prove conclusively the multiple authorship of this material. 
HAPPEL, Otto. Das Buch des Propheten Habackuk. Wiirzburg: Gdbel, 

1900. Pp.71. M. 2. 
ARTICLES. 


BLACK, ARMSTRONG. Joseph: an Ethical and Biblical Study, II. Zxfosztor, 
February, 1900, pp. I1I-21. 
PRASEK, J. V. On the Question of the Exodus, I. LZxfosttory Times, Feb- 
ruary, 1900, pp. 205-8. 
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Gray, G. BUCHANAN. The Nazirite. Journal of Theological Studies, 
January, 1900, pp. 201-11. 

In this useful reéxamination of the matter of the Nazirite in Jewish history the 
writer calls attention to the considerable differences between the Nazirite as described 
in pre-exilic sources and the Nazirite as known to us from post-exilic sources. The 
pre-exilic Nazirite did not take upon himself a vow, he was a Nazirite for life, his 
hair was never cut, he could not lose his Naziritic standing by the pollution of contact 
with dead bodies, he was not required to abstain from all the products of the vine and 
from all intoxicants, and as-he was a Nazirite for life he made no terminal offerings. 
The post-exilic Nazirite was the reverse of all these things. He entered with a vow 
into the Nazirite ceremony ; this ceremony occupied most often a period of thirty days, 
and was assumed for a variety of purposes, as when persons were overtaken with 
illness or other distress; at the close of the ceremony the Nazirite’s hair was cut; if 
during the period of the ceremony the Nazirite was defiled by contact with a dead 
body, the person could begin again (Numb. 6: 9-12); the Nazirite, while his vow was 
upon him, was required to abstain from all the products of the vine and intoxicants ; 
and the Naziritic period was terminated by an offering which was the fundamental 
element in the whole performance. There seems, therefore, to have been a fusion and 
a development of certain religious customs under a single title, and this fusion appears 
in the post-exilic law of the Nazirite as found in Numbers, chap. 6. The tracing of this 
union and growth cannot be clearly accomplished. 


BERLIN, M. Notes on Genealogies of the Tribe of Levi in Chronicles, chaps. 
23-26. Jewish Quarterly Review, January, 1900, pp. 291-8. 


ScHICK, CONRAD. The Rose of Jericho, Eccles. 24:14. Pal. Expl. Fund 


Quarterly Statement, January, 1900, pp. 63-5. 


Paton, L. B. The Origin of the Prophetic Teaching. Hartford Seminary 
Record, February, 1900, pp. 89-116. 


The phenomena of the prophetical books may be classed in two main groups: 
those which seem to indicate a divine origin of the prophetical teaching, and those 
which seem to indicate a human origin. Among the facts which point to a divine 
origin the most conspicuous is the intrinsic character of the prophetic doctrine ; other 
facts are the fulfilled predictions; and a third evidence is found in the consciousness 
of the prophets themselves. Among the facts which seem to point to a human origin 
of the prophetic teaching are these: The language of each of the prophets is pecu- 
liar to himself; the rational origin of the prophets’ convictions appears in their con- 
stant appeal to the reason of the nation; the prophets show a constant dependence 
upon the early history of Israel, upon the writings of their predecessors, and upon the 
thought and events of their times; their teaching is dependent upon their own personal 
experience ; their unfulfilled predictions point to a natural, human origin of certain 
elements of their teaching ; and the personal activity of the prophets in the produc- 
tion of their teaching is shown by the different views that they hold as to the way in 
which the future will unfold. A true theory of prophetic inspiration must affirm a 
union of divine with human activity. 


Konic, Ep. Zur neuesten Sirachlitteratur. Theologische Rundschau, 
Heft 1, 1900, pp. I-9. 
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SCHECHTER, S. The British Museum Fragments of the Hebrew Text of 
Ben Sira. Jewish Quarterly Review, January, 1900, pp. 266-72. 
BACHER, W. Notes on the Cambridge Fragments of the Hebrew Text of 
Ben Sira. Jewish Quarterly Review, January, 1900, pp. 272-90. 
Buiau, Lupwic. Dr. Ginsburg’s Edition of the Hebrew Bible. /ewish 
Quarterly Review, January, 1900, pp. 217-54. 

Warp, W.H. Light from Archeology on the Hittites of the Old Testa- 
ment. Homiletic Review, February, 1900, pp. I11-I5. 

K6niG, Ep. On the Habiri Question. Expository Times, February, 1900, 
pp. 238-40. 

Oort, H. Jubileén. (A review of Singer’s “Das Buch der Jubilaen.’’) 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, January, 1900, pp. 1-36. 

Boun, F. Die Bedeutung des Buches der Jubilaen. TZheologische Studien 
und Kritiken, Heft 2, 1900, pp. 167-84. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 
GRAWERT, FRIEDRICH. Die Bergpredigt nach Matthaeus auf ihre dussere 
und innere Einheit. Marburg: Elwert, 1900. Pp. 77. M. 2. 


BiytH, F.C. The Parable of the Great Supper: an exposition critical and 
practical. London: Rivingtons, 1899. Pp. viiit-292. 5s. 

The author, who is himself a minister, wishes to see a better class of sermons 
preached in the churches, and rightly holds that one important step toward this is a 
more faithful preaching of the gospel itself as found in the evangelic records. This 
work is an effort to realize the ideal of expository preaching, and a good measure of 
success has been attained. 

SCHULTZE, MARTIN. Grammatik der aramdischen Muttersprache Jesu. 
Berlin: S. Calvary & Co., 1899. Pp. 87. M. 2.40. 


* BARTLET, J. VERNON. The Apostolic Age: its life, doctrine, worship and 
polity. Zen Epochs of Church History. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1899. Pp. xliv-+542. $2, met. 

Rosinson, A. W. The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. Churchman'’s 
Bible. London: Methuen & Co., 1899. Pp. 133. Is. 6d., met. 

This little book is one of a series prepared for the general reader, to aid him in 
the practical and devotional study of the letter of Paul to the Galatians. It is a sort 
of primer in its conception, its method, and its contents. Nevertheless, it is genuinely 
good. It is scholarly, it is true in its interpretation, it is helpful in its spirit. There 
is nothing of its size that is so good and so useful to the simple Bible reader, to whom 
we heartily commend it. 

JEFFREY, JAMES. The Gospel of Paul the Gospel of Jesus. London: 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1899. Pp. 149. 3s. 6d. 

The purpose is to show how Paul’s teaching “harmonizes” with Jesus’ teaching, 
to trace the gospel in Paul’s epistles, and, if possible, to restore Paul to that measure 
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of appreciation which he received before the recent new appreciation of Jesus. That 
the essence of Paul’s teaching was the gospel few would deny; the practical religious 
and moral life which Paul enjoined was substantially that which Jesus had set forth 
as the ideal. On the other hand, a comparison of Paul’s letters with the gospels shows 
that the harmony was one of substance rather than of form. It should not be con- 
sidered strange if men prefer to receive their Christianity directly from Christ rather 
than at second-hand through Paul. Why is it that some people object to giving Jesus 
the supreme place in Christianity, Paul a secondary place? Paul emphatically and 
always insisted upon a recognition of that relation of himself to his Master. 

FEINE, PauL. Das gesetzesfreie Evangelium des Paulus, nach seinem Wer- 
degang dargestellt. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. 232. M. 5. 
NESTLE, EBERHARD.  E/infiihrung in das griechische Neue Testament. 
Zweite, vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Mit 10 Handschriften- 
Tafeln. G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1899. Pp. 288. 

M. 4.40. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1897, and contained but 129 pages. 
This new edition is nearly twice as large, by the increase of the material throughout. 
Dr. Nestle is one of the best textual critics of the New Testament in the present genera- 
tion, and this handbook is without question the best small work upon the subject 
which we now have. It treats of the history of the New Testament text, the principles 
and method of textual criticism, the material of New Testament textual criticism, and 
then gives a text-critical treatment of a large number of passages where the variant 
readings make difficult problems. This is a volume which should be translated into 
English, so that its usefulness might be extended generally in Great Britain and 
America. 

ARTICLES. . 


BURBRIDGE, A. T. The Prayer with Reference to Self-Made Temptations, 
Matt. 6:13; Luke 11:4. Zxfosttor, February, 1900, pp. 122-30. 
BEARDSLEE, C. S. Christ’s Estimate of Himself. Hartford Seminary Record, 
February, 1900, pp. 117-34. 

SCHWARTZKOPFF, PAUL. Einige Bemerkungen zur wahrhaft geschichtlichen 
Methode in der Erforschung des Lebensbildes Christi. Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, Heft 2, 1900, pp. 284-303. 


SANDAY, W. A New Work onthe Parables. (Jiilicher’s Gleichnisreden, zwei 
Bande.) Journal of Theological Studies, January, 1900, pp. 161-80. 

Professor Jiilicher, of Marburg, has here made an important addition to the litera- 
ture upon the parables of Jesus. In penetrative grasp and strength it surpasses the 
English works upon this subject by Trench and Bruce. The main principle which 
is here insisted upon is that each parable teaches one lesson, and only one; that this 
lesson was originally simple and fundamental, resulting from the parable as a whole 
rather than from an analysis of the parable or a minute examination of its parts. This 
principle of parabolic interpretation is so true and so necessary that the general effect 
of Jiilicher’s work will be useful. Nevertheless, Dr. Sanday has a great deal to say 
against the work. He thinks Jiilicher has written a great deal too much, and advises 
him to rewrite the work to one-third the present size, telling him that it would thus be 
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greatly improved. One would not have expected Dr. Sanday to be so ungracious, nor 
to have indulged so freely as he has done in unsympathetic fault-finding. There is 
bitterness in the rivalry between British and German scholars, of which Professor Ram- 
say has made us uncomfortably conscious. But it is surprising that Professor Sanday 
should also show the same animus in discussing this really great German work. Some 
of Jiilicher’s views he does not agree with, ¢. g., Jiilicher’s finding that the interpreta- 
tion of the parables of the sower and of the tares, as given in Matthew (chap. 13), repre- 
sents rather the apostolic than Jesus’ own conception of the teaching therein contained ; 
also Jiilicher’s opinion that the gospels misconceive the true nature and intent of the 
parables when they in the same connection represent them as used by Jesus to conceal 
rather than to illuminate his teaching. On these points there is room for difference of 
opinion. Dr. Sanday may be right —or wrong. In either case one sincerely regrets 
that he could not have given the work an impartial review, free from national and 
scholarly bias. Jiilicher’s work on the parables will become a classic. 


Ramsay, W. M. Why Nazareth was Chosen as Christ’s Home. Sunday 
School Times, February 10, 1900, pp. 82, 83. 


BurkiTT, F.C. On Mark 15:34 in Codex Bobiensis ; on the Baptismal Rite 
in the Canons of Hippolytus; the Original Language of the Acts of 
Judas Thomas. Journal of Theological Studies, January, 1900, pp. 
278-90. 

LAKE, K. The Text of Codex & in Mark. Journal of Theological Studies, 
January, 1900, pp. 290-92. 

We may say with some confidence that in this codex of the gospel of Mark we 
have a pre-Syrian text of which the basis is Alexandrian (in the widest sense), while 
a number of the readings are Western. It may not be necessary to go outside of 
Alexandria to trace the ancestry of this text. Can we go on to say, asks Mr. Lake, 
that the early western element in the NC LAW group is to be used as evidence for 
the early pre-Origenistic western text of Alexandria, of which the quotations in Cle- 
ment prove the existence but do not define the limits ? 


ADENEY, W. F. Review of Stalker’s “The Christology of Jesus.” Crétical 
Review, January, 1900, pp. 64-9. 


BALDENSPERGER, W. Leben Jesu. (A review of recent literature.) Theo- 
logische Rundschau, Heft 1, 1900, pp. 9-19. 


SCHMIEDEL, P. W. Die “johanneische” Stelle bei Matthaus und Lucas, 
und das Messiasbewusstsein Jesu. /Protestantische Monatshefte, Heft 
I, pp. I-22. 


BELSER, J. Zur Chronologie der evangelischen Geschichte. Theologische 
Quartalschrift, Heft 1, 1900, pp. 23-42. 

SCHICK, CONRAD. Jacob’s Well. Pal. Expl. Fund Quarterly Statement, 
January, 1900, pp. 61-3. 


von ScHouz, A. Zuden Logia Jesu. Theologische Quartalschrift, Heft 1, 
1900, pp. I-22. 
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regard to the relative value of the different parts of our present Bible has evidently 
’ taken place amongst biblical scholars, and the time has now come to complete the 
same change of opinion among Christian people generally.” Mr. Parker would have 
all portions of the Bible except the gospels printed in the smallest type, the four gospels 
in extra large type, to indicate the relative value of the parts. The book is written 
with good intention, and a clear vision of some important truths; but it wholly lacks 
the historical spirit and method, which are essential to a right understanding or a right 
treatment of the Bible. : 

MacArtuur, R. S. The Old Book and the Old Faith: reviewed in a series 
of lectures. New York: E. B. Treat & Co., 1900. Pp. 432. $1.50. 

IVERACH, JAMES. Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philosophy. 
[The Deems Lectures, 1899.] New York: Published for the New 
York University by The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. x-+330. $1.50. 

It seems hardly possible that anything new could be said on the subject of theism. 

Yet it is the supreme problem of the ages and requires constant restating. Men will 
ever seek new solutions, new combinations of old arguments, new aspects of old truths. 
From this point of view Professor Iverach has done a strong piece of work. His 
argument takes a wide sweep, moving upward from the physical to the biological, to 
the human, to the ethical, to the religious. Each step testifies to a unity which is ever 
higher. The author is critical, but also constructive. His style is clear, though 
sometimes repetitious. Any intelligent man can follow him without difficulty. Yet 
his book deserves study. Every minister who is concerned with something deeper 
than what lies an inch or so below the surface will find the book well worthy of his 
reading. It is devout, evangelical, and, in the best sense, apologetic. Rejecting 
agnosticism and idealism alike, the author states the solution of the problem of unity 
in the following words: “ A social unity constituted by God, to God, and for God, in 
which a finite world can come to its ideal in God, and be a world to which God can 
communicate himself, and in which the world will gladly surrender itself to God —this 
is the unity we need, and we have it in the kingdom of God.” 

*KinG, L. W. Babylonian Religion and Mythology. Books on Egypt and 
Chaldea. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899. Pp. 
xii-+ 220. 3s. 6d., med. 
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WILSON, CHARLES. Inscriptions from Kerak. Pal, Expl. Fund Quarterly 
Statement, January, 1900, pp. 69-73. 

Buss, F. J. Third Report on the Excavations at Tell-es-Safi. Pal. Exfi. 
Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1900, pp. 16-29. 
Buiss, F. J. Fourth Report on the Excavations at Tell Zakariya. Pad. 

Expl. Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1900, pp. 7-16. 

MACALISTER, R. A. S. The Rock-Cuttings of Tel-es-Safi. Pal. Expl. Fund 
Quarterly Statement, January, 1900, pp. 29-53. 

MACALISTER, R. A. S. Ona Rock-Tomb North of Jerusalem. Pad. Exfi. 
Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1900, pp. 54-61. 

This fine tomb, only recently discovered, is here for the first time described in 

English. In 1898 Mr. Paul Palmer contributed a paper upon it to the AM/tttheilungen 
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des deutschen Paliastina-Vereins (pp. 39 f.), and in 1899 Pére Vincent described it in 
the Revue bibliqgue (p. 297). Mr. Macalister has here told all that is known about the 
tomb, and illustrated his account with four double-page charts, showing the plan of 
the chambers, their relative height in cross-section, the character of the rock-work, 
the ornamental cuttings, etc. This tomb is one of a series which forms a great necrop- 
olis lining the valleys north of Jerusalem. It contains six rooms, a vestibule about 
I1 X 17 feet, a central hall about 14 feet square, and four chambers off from this about 
7 feet square. In these chambers are twenty-seven kokim or loculi, recesses cut back into 
the rock, to receive the bodies of the dead, for this was the burying-place of some 
noble, wealthy family. Mr. Macalister confirms Pére Vincent’s opinion that the tomb 
was constructed in the Hasmonean period, the second century B. C. Subsequently it 
was used by Christians for sepulture ; still later it was closed up and used for a water 
reservoir ; then stone was quarried out of it; and finally it was abandoned, until a few 
years ago it was discovered and once more opened. 


HORNSTEIN, C. A. Newly Discovered Tomb on Mount Scopus. Pad. Exfi. 
Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1900, pp. 75, 76. 

Sayce, A. H. The Age of the Inscribed Jar-Handles from Palestine. Pad. 
Expl. Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1900, pp. 66-9. 

HASTINGS, JAMES. The Christian Ministry. Zxfository Times, February, 

1900, pp. 231-3. 

MARGOLIOouTH, D. S. Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation. 2. The 
Wisdom of Ben-Sira and the Wisdom of Solomon. L£xfositor, Febru- 
ary, 1900, pp. 141-60. 

Forsytu, P. T. The Slowness of God. Zxfository Times, February, 1900, 
pp. 218-22. 

Watson, JoHN. Doctrines of Grace: The Perseverance of the Saints. 
Expositor, February, 1900, pp. 81-91. 


Scott, C. A. Ministry in Sacrifice. Expositor, February, 1900, pp. 
130-40. 


PENDLETON, C. H. and Rees, G. E. The Priesthood of All Believers. 
Proceedings of Baptist Congress, 1899, pp. 196-214. 


MONTEFIORE, C. G. Are the Jews a Nation or a Religious Community? 
Jewish Quarterly Review, January, 1900, pp. 177-94. 

Mr. Montefiore thinks the latter, that the Jews are a religious brotherhood. There- 
fore they should endeavor to be true occidentals, making that transformation of 
Judaism necessary to preserve it from sterility and disappearance, and to make Juda- 
ism take its place among the universal religions of the world. He regards the 
Zionist movement, which would build up again a Jewish state in Palestine, as a mis- 
take, for such a state would have to be constructed on modern lines, and religion would 
have to be let severely alone. While the pressure of modernity would prevent any 
strong revival of the religion in strictly nationalist dress, the very existence of the old 
state would be extremely unfavorable to the effective denationalization of the religion 
as a living and spiritual force. The mission of Judaism today is not political but reli- 
gious, not national but universal. 
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